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AN OPEN LETTER TO FRIENDS O F EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


DR. THOMAS E, FINEGAN, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 


Department of Public Instruction. } 
Harrisburg, July 10, 1919. 


Dr. J. P. McCasxey, Editor 

Pennsylvania School Journal, 

Lancaster, Pa. 

My Dear Doctor McCasxkey: Your cor- 
dial note bidding me welcome to Pennsyl- 
vania and extending your hearty wishes for 
a successful administration of the work 
which I have undertaken in your Common- 
wealth was duly received. I beg you to 
accept my appreciation for all you were 
generous enough to say and for the sup- 
port and co-operation which your letter 
assures me. I also wish to avail myself 
of the opportunity tendered to say a brief 
word to the men and women who are to 
be my co-workers in the State. 

I appreciate the honor which Governor 
Sproul has conferred on me in appointing 
me to the state superintendency of the 
school system of your great state. While 
the honor is one to be coveted it is also one 
whose responsibilities should receive due 
consideration by the person who accepts 
it. Pennsylvania is one of the foremost 
states of the nation. From the beginning 
of her colonial days to the present her men 
have been leaders in all important social 
and political movements and they have 
brought distinction and fame to the very 
name of Pennsylvania. The history and 
traditions of the state are such that every 
citizen of the Commonwealth ‘may rejoice 
over the commanding position which she 
occupies in the economic, social, industrial 
and political affairs of the country. It is 
an honor indeed to be entrusted with the 
educational leadership of such a state. 





It is also an honor to be at the head of a 
state school systems which has so many 
good schools, so many notable educational 
institutions and so many leaders in public 
education of national reputation. 

It is an honor to be selected as the suc- 
cessor of a man of such scholarly attain- 
ments as the late Doctor Schaeffer. I knew 
him intimately for many years. He was 
my good friend. Those of us who had 
been connected with the work of other 
State Departments for many years looked 
forward with keen interest to meeting him 
at the national gatherings. His genial 
nature, his intellectual attainments, and his 
noble spirit made his companionship desir- 
able and enriched the lives of those who 
came under the influence of his rare per- 
sonality. If we may be able through our 
combined efforts to put into effective 
operation the sound principles of school 
administration which he advocated we shall 
accomplish much for the children. 

It is a high honor and a great privilege 
to be associated with a Governor who is 
willing and anxious to do what he may to 
make the school system of his state superior 
to that of any other state in the Union. 
This is the ambition of your Governor, and 
he has clear views on the general plan by 
which it may be accomplished. I should 
not have been willing to leave the attrac- 
tive and satisfactory work with the large 
professional opportunities afforded in the 
position which I have had the honor to fill 
for many years in a neighboring state if I 
had- not been convinced by Governor 
Sproul, in a three hours interview, that the 
state superintendency of Pennsylvania 
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offers the largest opportunity for profes- 
sional service in educational administra- 
tion in this country. One of the great fac- 
tors in this opportunity is the Governor 
himself. He sees very clearly the educa- 
tional possibilities in America during this 
period of world reconstruction. He desires 
to have his state reap the advantages which 
these opportunities afford. He offers every 
support necessary to accomplish this de- 
sirable end. I call upon every educational 
worker in the state and every official bear- 
ing responsibility in the administration of 
the schools to unite with me in giving Gov- 
ernor Sproul that support and assistance 
which will enable the people of the state to 
have the benefit of the most practical, use- 
ful, cultural and efficient school system of 
the country. 

May I through this, The Pennsylvania 
School Journal, express to the teachers, the 
superintendents, the citizens and the press 
of the state, my thanks for and my appre- 
ciation of the cordial welcome they have 
extended me? The spirit of friendship—of 
brotherly love—and the assurances of sup- 
port and co-operation have been general, 
generous and genuine. They have warmed 
my heart and given me that encouragement 
which is essential to success in the dis- 
charge of great responsibilities. I am 
looking forward with interest and much 
pleasure to the accomplishment of the task 

- which it is our duty to perform in the ad- 
ministration of the great school system of 
the Keystone State. 

Very sincerely yours, 
TuHos, E. FINEGAN, 


— 
<r 





OUR NEW SUPERINTENDENT. 


AN INTIMATE SKETCH BY A CO-WORKER OF 
MANY YEARS’ ASSOCIATION. 


F INEGAN is so associated in my mind 

with every movement of education in 
New York State that I would have said he 
had always been a part of our school sys- 
tem, had not the summons of Brother Mc- 
Caskey, to write a sketch of this honorable 
gentleman, sent me to “Who's Who,” 
where I found that your new acquisition 
has been in our Educational Department 
only twenty-seven years. I hope it’s no 
reflection upon other worthies that I con- 
fess I can’t remember when “T. E,” 


wasn’t a vital part of the concern. 
Whatever had to be done at any time, 

within my recollection, to make school con- 

ditions better, had to be taken up with him 
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if the promoters wanted the facts, the law, 
and the wise counsel, necessary to give a 
plan respectability and life. We always 
found that he had first-hand experience to 
draw from; for, in his early manhood, he 
had graduated from our State Normal Col- 
lege and had supervised a group of rural 
schools. 

When he was called to our State Edu- 
cation Department in 1892 he had managed, 
sometime, in connection with his teaching 
and supervising, to school hiniself in the 
law and to gain admission to the bar. 
During the twelve years he had charge of 
the Examination Division, he kept his law 
books so well dusted that the important 
and extensive Legal Division of the De- 
partment was put in his charge in 1904. 
From a lawyer, well soaked in legal theory 
and trained to juggle technicalities, God 
save a school system! Finegan was pre- 
served from this professional squint by a 
generous endowment of common sense and 


-by a long and intimate contact with schools 


and schoolmen. From this experience he 
realized that the curse of education has 
always been slavery to the letter, lack of 
enough vitalizing spirit. In all my conver- 
sations with him, and in the addresses I have 
heard him make, I have never found him 
a formalist or a machinist legal or other- 
wise. He has often said “The school law 
must be simple to the layman.” But when 
it comes to putting school reforms into 
workable shape, when it comes to provid- 
ing that the progressive propositions shall 
have the legal grip necessary to give them 
a firm root in the soil, Finegan’s knowledge 
of the law and of legislation and of legis- 
lators has been indispensable. 

From the Law Division he was called to 
take the post of Assistant Commissioner. 
This put him over the elementary schools 
in the state, the normal schools, the city 
training schools, the institutes, the libra- 
ries, and the varied new activities which 
modern demands have brought into public 
education: medical inspection, physical 
training, care of cripples and of mental 
defectives. At length, the absence of the 
head Commissioner on international serv- 
ice brought the deputy into responsibility 
for what few educational interests he had 
not already supervised. 

Thus it happens that our versatile offi- 
cial has held the hand of New York State’s 
goddess of education in about every for- 
ward step she has taken during this gener- 
ation and has been, no one more so, an 
industrious and skilfull trail-maker for 
her through the wilderness that had to be 
crossed. 
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He was head engineer of the project 
which drained the license quagmires, 
swampy old pools of personal politics and 
favoritism, wherein local superintendents 
decided upon the professional qiralifica- 
tions of would-be teachers. A dignified 
and solid highway to teaching, built and 
maintained by the state, is the result. He 
raised the minimum age of teachers from 
16 to 18 years, he secured a salary schedule 
and a retirement system for the Normal 
Schools. As long as I can remember he 
has been pushing compulsory education 
laws and adding more years to the attend- 
ance required. The awkward complexity 
of three or four hundred special laws af- 
fecting this or that city has been a blemish 
of our school system here from time im- 
memorial. Every State Superintendent 
and official has worried over it. Appeals 
and decisions have been needlessly ham- 
pered and delayed by it. Finegan, as 
others have done, repeatedly remarked that 
a uniform and intelligible school code ought 
to be provided. Last year, after a singularly 
grilling experience and after strenuous at- 
tempts, he brought the state school law for 
cities through the storms of a legislative 
session. It puts the professional control 
of every city school system into the hands 
of a man trained to the profession, the 
superintendent of schools. You who heard 
him at the Cincinnati Meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Superintendents, will 
recall his illuminating narrative of the in- 
felicities which have marked the manage- 
ment of schools as an integral part of city 
governments. You will remember his con- 
vincing reasons for realizing the state func- 
tion of education as the founders of the 
American Republic conceived that obliga- 
tion to be. How to give to school admin- 
istration the continuity and dignity of a 
service superior to pétty political bicker- 
ings of a local community, and at the same 
time to retain local responsibility and local 
interest for the success of education, has 
been the double end in view which has en- 
gaged Dr. Finegan’s thought to close ap- 
plication for the past several years. His 
realization that the teacher is the vital 
point of contact between the system and 
the citizenry is more than academic. He 
makes clear his conviction that the need 
for a higher type of teacher is imperative. 
You can not get and hold better teachers 
unless you pay them better. You can’t 
raise teachers’ pay unless you raise teach- 
ers’ value. You can’t, except by slow de- 
grees, establish a pay schedule which will 
attract enough of the ablest talent into 
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schools to run them, but you can make 
teaching more attractive by placing its po- 
sitions beyond the power of politics and 
local interference to disturb. Because he 
has seen this so clearly, because he has 
chosen loyalty for education in preference 
to his personal popularity with legislators, 
Commissioner Finegan has pushed these 
propositions into legal enactments which 
remove from political influence more and 
more the tenure of teachers, the school sal- 
aries, the educational functions of the 
superintendents, the distribution of school 
funds. The last marker of this persistent 
policy is the law of I919, securing for the 
teaching force of the entire state of New 
York a minimum wage, below which no 
local school board may fix the rate for any 
teacher. When T. E. Finegan entered the 
State Educational Department the common 
legal phrase regarding payments to teach- 
ers was, “not more than”; now it is, “not 
less than,” a most significant and enheart- 
ening change. 

One might fairly conclude that one who 
has been so prominently in the lead in ob- 
taining this bitterly opposed legislation 
must be posessed of a pugnacious person- 
ality. Perhaps he is. He has always had 
it hidden whenever I have seen him and 
that, in these past thirty years, must have 
been innumerable times, more or less. I 
never saw him out of temper; I never saw 
him refusing to listen to arguments and 
views because they didn’t agree with his 
own. Enemies, perhaps, he has. How 
could it be otherwise when one is so long 
in public life? 

I doubt whether he has personal ene- 
mies. I have never heard his intimates 
berate him and I have never heard him 
vilify a soul. This, in a schoolman, living 
in the State capital and in the atmosphere 
of political feuds that always exhales in 
such a place I regard as almost miraculous. 
But Finegan knows that fighting is, even 
for the best of causes, a barbarous and 
wasteful way of winning. He counts more 
upon reasonableness and persuasion, not, I 
think, from any lack of courage or of ob- 
stinacy (he can hit hard; he worked in his 
father’s blacksmith shop) but because of a 
conviction that fighting is foolish, and be- 
cause of an innate love of amity and cour- 
tesy. His manners are a little old-fash- 
ioned in that he shows no hurry to get rid 
of you. 

He enjoys sitting down with folks and 
hearing them talk. He likes his Fort 
Orange Club and the Country Club at Al- 
bany; but even more than these, a neigh- 
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borly chat on the porch of some clear- 
headed farmer or mechanic in the rural 
region of West Fulton where he was born, 
52 years ago. His obligations as a citizen 
he regards as very important. He takes 
his share in the business management of 
his church, the Albafty First Presbyterian, 
which he serves as a trustee. Similar ob- 
ligation he fulfills upon the boards of the 
Exchange Savings Bank, the State College 
for Teachers and the New York State His- 
torical Association. 

If a company owned the schools of the 
Empire State they would no more think of 
letting Finegan leave than the Ford Com- 
pany would consent to let Henry go to the 
Studebaker corporation. The helplessness 
of public-service management is strikingly 
illustrated in a case like this. After twenty- 
seven years experience in every line of the 
Department’s work, after meeting every 
kind of problem and crisis therein, after 
becoming recognized as indispensable to 
the smooth and efficient running of a para- 
mount organization, after growing worth 
more to the interests he serves than any 
ten men could be, a favorite official may 
burn his bridges and advance into an un- 
known adventure like Pennsylvania. The 
spirit of the American doughboy is won- 
derful ! 

Finegan will leave an aching void here. 
None of us who occupied school positions 
subject to his supervision could, while he 
was over us, properly speak our minds as 
freely as I have done in this account. But, 
now, that he is gone where he can do 
nothing affecting our plans or our pros- 
pects, the memory of a long and distinctly 
friendly service in which a fine quality of 
brains was industriously used and a con- 
siderate heart was always on duty, will 
lead a great company of public-school 
workers to feel a personal bereavement at 
the loss of this genial good fellow, who 
with all the machine-work required of him 
remained completely human. 

Won. McAnprew. 





Dr. William McAndrew writes for us this 
interesting paper. He is an Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools of New York City 
who is not unknown in Pennsylvania. He has 
been with us at two or three meetings of our 
annual State Association, and we have come to 
think of him as one who “ speaks with author- 
ity.” Our note found him on his vacation, but 
in bed with influenza. With characteristic 
promptness he pulled himself together, got 
out a good lead pencil—his knees a writing 
desk—and this fine trihute to his familiar 
friend was the result. He savs. “ But for the 


love I hear you and Finegan I should not have 
sweated out this sketch.”—Enb1tor. 
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MOUNTAIN-TOP MOMENTS. 


BREATHES there man or woman with 

soul so dead as not to find now and 
then an instant or an hour of transport and 
of exultation? 

We plod along the dusty road for many 
weary leagues, but at last we come to a 
cool, deep spring under the trees and find 
restoration there. We keep office hours 
grimly week after week, observing terms 
and rules of self-denial for the sake of 
getting the work done, and then there 
comes some brief, blest interlude of peace 
and rest for which we give thanks. We 
dwell in the lowlands a long time, desti- 
tute of the inspiration of a far look 
abroad into promised lands. Then one 
day comes the chance to climb. We go to 
the top of the mountain at whose base we 
have dwelt so long and a new world seems 
to sweep into our ken. When we descend 
to our valley again we are changed. We 
carry forever in our hearts what we have 
seen, and through the dusty silences our 
hearts are singing. 

We cannot live at all times on the 
heights. The intervals of joyfulness are 
fugitive. But to save our souls we must 
lay hold upon them when and where we 
can. We must not let ourselves be “con- 
quered by these headlong days.” We must 
keep faith with what the quaint old poet 
called the “bright shoots of everlasting- 
ness” that pervade our being. At mo- 
ments the least among us feels immortal. 
We know that we go from this place and 
cannot hope to be remembered long. We 
are aware that our name, like snow upon 
the desert, is ephemeral. Nevertheless, we 
strive valiantly in the day’s eye or in some 
quiet sequestration, where none comes to 
do the work, however small and simple be 
the task, that we were set on earth to do. 

And while we are at work, much more 
than if in a lazy leisure we awaited the 
coming, there shine in upon us and sur- 
prise us aspects of beauty and of solace 
that refuse to be put by. We dreaded the 
day for what the day might bring, and lo! 
there came into it some exceeding loveli- 
ness we could not have expected. It might 
be such a thing as a cluster of roses put 
on our desk by the hand and the thought 
of a friend. It might be a letter that gave 
us the lift that we needed by its remark- 
able compassion for our problem and our 
point of view. It might be the strong 
handclasp at the instant that we faltered 
and the voice that bade us persevere when 
we grew faint. 
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CAPTALIZING EXPERIENCES. 


BY S. G. WILLIAMS. 





ROM an address delivered not long ago by 
one of Pennsylvania’s leading educators 
and psychologists I quote as follows: “With 
out practical results an education in itself is 
useless, and the time and energy spent upon 
it absolutely wasted.” He ridiculed the idea 
that culture and education in themselves are 
of any value. They are only worth attaining 
so far as they lead to a better knowledge or 
understanding of men or things and as they 
enable the possessor to use the knowledge 
efficiently in his everyday life. Nothing is of 
of any educational value, he said, that does 
not contribute in some way to one’s efficiency. 
An education that does not increase the size of 
the loaf on the family table is scarcely worth 
the attention of so practical a people of we are. 
Since the days of Ichabod Crane American 
educators have been discussing “ methods.” 
Prominent educators tell us that it is our 
duty as teachers to Study, Train and De- 
velop. This threefold task must be directed 
toward the army of Young Americans who 
daily attend our public schools so that they 
may be able later on in life to assume respon- 
sibilities and be thoughtful, public-spirited 
citizens, fully qualified to measure up to the 
standard of maximum results already reached 
by materials and procésses. They tell us that 
with enthusiastic application and the correct 
mental attitude towards our work we cannot 
fail, since enthusiasm’ is the best shortening 
for any job. It makes heavy work light. All 
this sounds good and is true, but too often 
these men forget that the teacher is handi- 
capped in his work in a multitude of ways. 
Education is in a constant state of flux. Fads 
follow one another almost as fast as fashions 
change in feminine apparel. In this day of 
Educational Measurements, Supervised Study, 
Continuation Schools, Athletigs, Gymnastics, 
Social Functions, and a hundred and one 
other things that so often interfere with the 
regular work of teaching, is it any wonder 
that at times the teacher feels discouraged? 
Advice is cheap and can always be had for 
the asking, but we. must work out our own 
salvation. 

The boys and girls who come to us from 
day to day have their troubles, and I always 
feel that the boy or girl is to be pitied who 
graduates from our schools without having 
a definite object in view. We cannot make 
them experts. A novice does not suddenly 
develop into an expert. This is not the plan. 
All beginners must’ pass seriously and indus- 
triously through the learning process before 
reaching that coveted height. School merely 
gives practice in handling generalizations and 
abstractions and provides the conditions nec- 
essary to stimulate the learner to amass a use- 
ful stock of concepts that a later time will be 
used in reflective judgments. 

Thinking is the mental process through 
which we see relations. In my teaching I cor- 
relate my work as much as possible. May I 
illustrate by saying that in the teaching of 
Bookkeeping, Commercial Law, Spelling and 





Arithmetic, I secure better and quicker results 
by grouping these subjects than by teaching 
them separately—the relation one subject bears 
to the other, how these subjects are related 
and co-related. For thinking is the seeing of 
relations. Yes, teach the boys and girls to see 
relations, and you are teaching them to think. 

Begining with the Introductory Set in Book- 
keeping, we teach the Law of Contracts and 
the Sales of Personal Property, review the 
fundamental operations in Arithmetic, select 
and spell twenty words weekly that harmonize 
with this work. We carry spelling through 
the course and have no patience with the view 
held by Artemus Ward who said that he “ had 
no respect for the cuss who couldn’t spell a 
word more’n one way.” 

With our second budget we take up the Law 
of Partnership and Trade Discount. With 
the third budget, Banking, we take up the Law 
of Negotiable Instruments, review Interest, 
Bank Discount and Exchange. With the fourth, 
or Commission Set, we take up the Law of 
Bailment and in Arithmetic Commission and 
Brokerage. With the Fifth, on Real Estate 
and Agency, we teach the Law of Conveyanc- 
ing and Agency. With our sixth or final set, 
Cost Accountancy, we have Corporation Law 
and Corporation Problems. By this method 
the student gets a three years’ training in 
Bookkeeping, Business Law, Arithmetic and 
Spelling. The work is interesting and fasci- 
nating from start to finish and we feel certain 
- it is of more practical value to the stu- 

ent. 

Of all subjects taught in our schools the 
teaching of English should have first place. 
Literature is the accumulated thought and ex- 
perience of all the ages. It is the atmosphere 
in which we live, move and have our being, 
intellectually. The first lesson read by the 
child should begin to put him in relation with 
the world and the thought of the world. The 
object in selecting reading for children is to 
make it impossible for them to see any evi- 
dence except the best. That is the teacher’s 
business. If children are to get thought they 
should be served with the best. Literature 
enlarges the mind to a conception of the life 
and development of the race, to a study of 
the motives of human action, so that the mind 
is not only enriched but becomes discriminat- 
ing and able to estimate the value of events 
and opinions. The most potent and lasting 
influence for a civilization that is worth any- 
thing, a civilization that does not by its own 
nature work its decay, is literature. 

Defoe’s account of Robinson Crusoe is lit- 
erature, and of imperishable value as a pic- 
ture of human life, as a satisfaction to the 
want of the human mind which is higher than 
the want of knowledge. What would life be 
divorced from the ennobling influence of lit- 
erature? What would the world be without 
the romances of Scott or the Songs of Burns? 
Think of your own past experience along this 
line and recall with me, if you please, the lit- 
erature you learned early in life. You cannot 
estimate its value to you. You admire the 
character of Ernest in the “Great Stone 
Face.” His words had power, because they 
accorded with his thoughts and his thoughts 
had reality and depth because they harmon- 
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ized with the life which he had always lived. 
The Barefoot Boy, Thanatopsis, Maud Muller, 
Hiawatha, The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
this literature concerns itself with life and 
touches it at all points. Literature is the me- 
dium through which we see life. Does our 
system of education give the pupils a taste 
for good literature or much power of dis- 
crimination? One of the primary duties of a 
teacher is to create a good taste for reading. 
What we put into the mind is jugt as impor- 
tant as what we put into the stomach. In our 
system of education, every teacher should be 
a teacher of English. English should form a 
part of every recitation. Even though you 
are not interested in the classics, would it not 
pay you to picture occasionally for your pupils 
some of the elementary literature of power? 

The world in its toil, its hunger, its sordid- 
ness, pauses a moment to look on the May- 
flower. The gray sea coast, the receding ves- 
sel, the two young Pilgrims in the foreground 
regarding it! with tender thoughts of the far- 
off home. The world looks on thoughtfully 
and tearfully, is touched with the sentiment of 
it, is kindled into a glow of nobleness by the 
sight of that faith and love and resolute de- 
votion which have tinged our early history 
with the faint light of romance. Nor, shall 
we forget the “ Song of the Shirt”: 


“O God, that bread should be so dear 
And flesh and blood so cheap.” 


Is it worth while to teach literature? Teach- 
ers, reflect, meditate, answer! Shall we dis- 
card the classics and teach only the so-called 
vocational English? The ennobling, elevating, 
refining influence attained through a study of 
academic literature must be made to blend and 
harmonize with the vocational English so that 
both may be used in our everyday business 
office. We cannot afford to send our boys 
and girls out into the world without seeing to 
it that they are well grounded and well 
founded in the essentials of English. 

We use no text-book on Commercial Eng- 
lish and do not want one. English is English. 
What is the difference, if any, between Aca- 
demic and Commercial English? Only this, 
a different way of expressing one’s self. In 
the Freshman year our pupils take the regular 
work in English, and in addition to this work 
we require the careful reading, briefing and 
discussing with the teacher of one book deal- 
ing with the practical side of life. One of the 
books selected this year is “Getting Ahead.” 
The Sophomore class follow the same plan 
this year, using the book “Getting on in the 
World.” For the Junior class the same plan 
is carried out, using this year the book 
“Thrift.” When time permits we require ad- 
ditional reading along this line. The Senior 
class follow the same plan with one exception, 
we here correlate the work as much as possi- 
ble. We use in Shorthand class a text book 
that is written in Shorthand and made up of 
high class literature and Model Business Let- 
ters. The Senior class in Shorthand trans- 
cribe and read aloud to the teacher the Short- 
hand notes from this text book. These same 
notes are then dictated to the class and trans- 
cribed on the typewriter. The finished manu- 
script is taken into the class in English. A 
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portion of the English period is devoted to 
the discussion of this Business Literature. 
The papers are then returned to the teacher 
of Typewriting who in turn discusses form 
and arrangement with the class 

Our mill, the great Public School, is run- 
ning on the average 200 days a year and in 
tnany places equally as many nights, perfectly 
content to turn out a product modeled so 
often over the “old fashion plates,” failing in 
many respects to measure up to the standard 
required by employers. A state may have 
wealth; it may be rich in natural resources, 
pes its most valuable asset is its boys and 
girls. 

Do you, as a teacher, know your pupils? 
Do you make a study of their individual char- 
acteristics? Do you know where your grad- 
uate pupils will fit so that when placed they 
will be efficient and reflect credit upon the 
school from which they graduated? Have 
you consulted the business men of your com- 
munity about their demands for help? Have 
you asked for their co-operation and assist- 
ance in helping you to solve your problems? 
If not, you deserve to be a failure! 

Youth, my friends, to use a commercial 
term, is the commodity you are handling. 
What are you going to do with it? If we 
could have years of experience, and then begin 
our career, we might stand some chance, but 
life is practically completed before we get the 
experience by which to direct our steps wisely. 
If my experience is to be of any real value, if 
it is to be made a real asset in my work, I 
must keep constantly in mind the end to be 
attained. Experience ‘and experience alone 
gives us a proper estimate of our strength and 
our weakness. Through experience, I have 
learned that Organization, Co-operation and 
Correlation are factors in our work too im- 
portant to be overlooked. And that our divi- 
dend is determined by our investment. 

Should Commercial Education be recognized 
and standardized by the State Department' of 
Education? Yes, by all means. Is it possible 
to accomplish this object? May I remind you 
that, “Only live fish swim up stream.” The 
salmon breasts rapids that would carry a man 
to perdition, and laughs at waterfalls and 
other seemingly insurmountable obstructions. 
He can stem the swiftest current’ for hours 
and days and if he sees fit to turn and swim 
down stream, he can dart away so rapidly 
that the eye of man cannot follow his move- 
ments. What we need to do is to agree on a 
program and work together. It is our lack of 
co-operation; of wisely directed effort, that 
has caused us to fail in securing the advan- 
tages and recognition to which we are enti- 
tled. With the object in view of standardiz- 
ing Commercial Education, let us join hands 
and work together with loyalty and enthusi- 
asm. Let us talk standardization and teach 
standardization. Let our whole thought and 
effort be devoted to the successful prosecu- 
tion of this one object; press forward and not 
rest content until we have reached the goal 
of our endeavor. 

We need in each county of this grand old 
state a permanent and active Commercial As- 
sociation. We shall need to combine these 
sixty-seven associations into one state organi- 
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zation, finally into a national organization, 
and, with the trend of affairs at the present 
time, the world growjng into closer friend- 
ships and welding closer together, it may be 
an international organization. us 

In taking this step, however, we must insist 
that a well-qualified and efficient supervisor 
and director, one who understands his work 
and is in hearty sympathy with this movement, 
be placed in the field to sypervise and direct 
the teaching of Commercial subjects. This 
supervisor or director should keep in close 
touch with the Chamber of Commerce in 
Philadelphia and in Pittsburgh, should co- 
operate with the Department of Education at 
Harrisburg and the work be managed and di- 
rected through the Chambers of Commerce in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. This co-opera- 
tion, it seems to me, is what we need. The 
viewpoint of the so-called theorist and the 
viewpoint of the practical business man here 
meet on a common level. The school is fully 
equipped and in a large measure able to meet 
reasonable demands from the business world. 
Let us say to the business world through the 
Chambers of Commerce both in Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh, “Co-operate with our State 
Department of Education at Harrisburg. Show 
us what you want; leave your order and your 
pattern and we shall be glad to furnish the 
goods according to your specifications and 
shall be glad to remedy deficiencies when 
possible.” 
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STATUS OF CLASS-ROOM TEACHER. 








BY W. C. BAGLEY. 





ROM the point of view of the internal or- 

ganization of American educational sys- 
tem, the most unsatisfactory situation today 
is that which is represented by the anomalous 
status,—or perhaps better, the lack of status, 
—of the classroom teacher. In spite of the 
fundamental educational axiom that the criti- 
cal and vital element in every school is the 
teacher; in spite of the unction with which 
the work of the teacher is lauded and the 
tremendous responsibility of the teacher em- 
phasized; it still remains true that the actual 
work of teaching in this country neither of- 
fers the opportunities nor provides the con- 
ditions of a real career. Educational work, 
it is true, affords opportunities for careers of 
various types,—for careers in administration, 
careers in scholarship, careers, even, in poli- 
tics,—but the basic act of education which is 
represented by the work of the classroom 
teacher affords no such opportunities. Here 
unusual success brings no unusual recogni- 
tions or rewards except as it may actually 
lead one away from the work of teaching into 
administrative and supervisory activities. 

Our conception of what constitutes promo- 
tion in educational work is in itself a sad 
commentary upon the unprofessional status of 
our calling. In general the line of promotion 
is from rural school to graded elementary 
school, from lower grades to higher grades, 
from elementary school to high school, from 
high school to administration or perhaps to 





college teaching. And even in college and 
unversity work, the effective sanctions and 
recognitions attach, not to teaching as such, 
but either to the kind of productive scholar- 
ship that finds expression in printer’s ink or 
again to administration. It is not too much 
to say that the current policy of promotion 
in educational work is actually backward— 
from the most exacting tasks to those which, 
while still @ifficult enough, really make 
smaller demands upon the individual. 

The “Factory” Plan of School Adminis- 
tration—In common with many of you, I have 
tried to think out plans by means of which 
the status of the classroom teacher in the 
scheme of public education might be effec- 
tively recognized—plans through which effec- 
tive rewards and sanctions might come to 
attach to the actual work of teaching. I think 
that, upon the whole, you and I have been 
animated in these plans and hopes by purely 
unselfish motives. We find certain satisfac- 
tions in our work,—satisfactions that often 
overtop any material rewards of which we 
can conceive. But this, after all, does not 
solve the problem. The great majority of our 
public-school teachers are transient, immature 
and untrained. They do not look upon teach- 
ing as a permanent career. They do not pre- 
pare themselves adequately for it. They do 
not remain in the service long enough to ac- 
quire any thing more than an amateur’s con- 
ception of its problems, its methods, its tech- 
nique, and its responsibilities. Those who en- - 
ter it as a permanent calling are continually 
tempted to seek promotion that takes them 
away from the actual, vital contact with pu- 
pils and students. The great, and just now the 
very momentous, problem of getting the next 
generation ready for its serious responsibili- 
ties is being accomplished more and more 
upon the factory plan. I mean by this very 
frankly that the status of the classroom 
teacher is becoming more and more akin to 
that of the “hands” in a factory, working 
under foremen and superintendents who as- 
sume the real responsibility. More and more 
frequently, too, these foremen and superin- 
tendents in our schools are being recruited 
from a group who have never served an ap- 
prenticeship in the actual work of teaching 
boys and girls. 

Now, schools cannot be operated on the fac- 
tory plan except at the peril of the vital and 
fundamental function that they must dis- 
charge. We are wont to think of teaching as 
an applied science. It is the fashion to believe 
that general principles analogous to those that 
govern the processes of agriculture and engi- 
neering can be worked out and reduced to 
simple rules that anyone can apply under com- 
petent direction, and the plain corollary of 
this thesis is that the teacher may be consid- 
ered as an artisan, analogous in every essen- 
tial way to the carpenter and the bricklayer 
and the plumber who take the plans and speci- 
fications worked out by the architect and the 
construction engineer and realize them in ac- 
tual.material production. 

have every sympathy with the scientific 
study of educational problems up to this point, 
but here I balk. Teaching is only in part an 
applied science. The analogy with. agricul- 
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ture and engineering is mischievously mis- 
leading once it has been carried beyond a 
relatively narrow range of application. The 
alliance of teaching is rather with the fine 
arts than with the applied sciences. The effec- 
tive teacher must be an artist rather than an 
artisan. 

Substantial Rewards vs. “Psychic” Satis- 
factions—When a painter achieves success he 
does not seek promotion by surrendering his 
palette, his brushes, and his pigments to an 
amateur and trying to paint great pictures by 
proxy. Nor does the successful writer hire 
a group of hacks and supervise them in put- 
ting together his next great novel. Nor does 
the famous actor retire into the wings and 
tell other actors how to read his lines. But, 
of course, the painter knows that every added 
increment of success brings him larger re- 
wards and wider recognitions. The successful 
author sells more books because of his success. 
The well-known actor plays to crowded 
houses. I have no doubt that the successful 
artist has his own peculiar “psychic” satis- 
factions, just as we who teach have our own 
peculiar “psychic” satisfactions. But he also 
has something else rather more substantial, 
something that he can share with his family 
and his friends, something that he can leave 
to his children. And I do not mean material 
rewards alone. I mean such things as the 
hearty and ungrudging recognition of work 
well done. I mean a name of which one’s 
children may be proud and which may furnish 
a stimulus to their own efforts. I mean a 
fine and wholesome pride in the consciousness 
that one has given something of one’s self to 
make the world a better and a happier place 
in which to live——and not only a conscious- 
ness of this contribution, but a consciousness 
confirmed, as such contributions should be 
confirmed, by the verdict of one’s fellows. 

Am I wrong in asserting that it is the ab- 
sence of these rewards primarily that makes 
the teacher’s calling so unattractive to ambi- 
tious youth? Larger material rewards the 
teacher certainly needs, and I am heart and 
soul in every well-considered movement to 
increase these material rewards. But is not 
the basic problem far more fundamental and 
does it not lie in the need of this type of 
recognition that I have attempted to describe? 
Indeed, may one not safely say that material 
rewards will follow once this more funda- 
mental problem has been solved? 

But to bring about so fundamental a change 
in the attitude of the people toward the work 
of teaching will be a difficult problem. In dis- 
cussing the matter with my friends in the pro- 
fession, many possibilities have been sug- 
gested, some obviously impracticable, others 
fantastic, but! possibly worth trying, others 
apparently promising. Xai 

I wish to list a few of these possibilities, 
not because I think that any one of them is 
entirely satisfactory, but because I believe that, 
if we can all get together on this problem, we 
may accomplish something. Furthermore, the 
mere recital of possibilities may incite you to 
give me better suggestions. ; 

A “National Academy of Teaching.”—I 
have thought that we might well have in this 
country what I may call an “Academy of 
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Teaching.” I mean by this a self-perpetuating 
organization analogous to our National Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters, our National Acad- 
emy of Science, and the various learned and 
artistic societies in France and England. So 
far as I know, teaching is the only great art 
that does not recognize its masters in this way. 
It is true that we have the Council of the 
National Education Association, but as I look 
over its membership list I fail to find the 
names of many classroom teachers, or of many 
men or women, indeed, whose primary dis- 
tinction is that of substantial success in class- 
room work. I believe that the creation of 
such an academy is thoroughly practicable. It 
could well be initiated by this national organi- 
zation of classroom teachers by choosing a 
nucleus whose duty it would be to elect a 
membership up to a certain maximum, or to 
nominate such members for election by this 
body. The emphasis should obviously be upon 
really distinguished achievement in teaching 
as such. I do not think that it would be diffi- 
cult to find the teachers that “belong” in 
such a group. The work of such teachers 
could be studied from all angles by a com- 
mittee or a series of committees. If unwor- 
thy motives entered into the choice it goes 
without saying that the whole movement would 
be discredited and would die a natural and 
deserved death. But similar organizations 
have grown up in other callings and have 
maintained an irreproachable integrity that 
has not only redounded to their own honor, 
but has also had a most salutary effect upon 
the professional standards of the callings 
themselves and upon the repute of these call- 
ings among the people. 

Some Tangible Recognitions——Another sug- 
gestion, which might be either combined with 
this or operated independently, is to establish 
a system of actual awards in the way of 
money prizes or medals for exceptionally meri- 
torious service in classroom work. 

Personally, I think that these recognitions 
should be limited to the elementary and sec- 
ondary fields of public-school work. The col- 
lege and university teachers at present, and as 
a general rule, do not look upon themselves 
primarily as teachers. They are historians, 
classicists, chemists, or what not. But those 
elementary and high-school teachers that are 
relatively permanent in the profession con- 
sider themselves primarily as teachers, and it 
is in these fields, and especially in elementary 
teaching, that these recognitions are most dis- 
tinctly needed. . 

Another suggestion that would help the sit- 
uation if it could be put into effect would be 
to pay certain teachers, universally recognized 
in a public-school system as exceptionally ex- 
pert, as high a wage as any employe of the 
system receives, or even a better wage. There 
are some handicaps to this plan that seem on 
the surface to be insuperable. I do not think 
that they are. I should make the selection of 
such teachers dependent upon the judgment of 
their fellow-workers. I can readily see that 
a group of teachers might hesitate to indorse 
a plan whereby the opinion of a single indi- 
vidual would confer distinction of this sort, 
but when the recognition comes in a demo- 
cratic way from one’s fellow-craftsmen, the 
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situation is entirely changed. In any case, I 
do not think that the problem of the class- 
room teacher will be entirely solved until 
schools and colleges pay their best teachers 
for doing the work of teaching substantially 
as much as they pay anyone else for doing 
any other kind of work. 

Administration vs. Educational Policy—A 
final suggestion, thoroughly practicable, is de- 
signed primarily to offset the insidious tend- 
ency that I have noted,—the tendency to oper- 
ate the modern public school on the factory 
plan. There is a very great difficulty to over- 
come here. In so far as administrative mat- 
ters are concerned, there must be, in every 
large educational institution, or system of in- 
stitutions, a hierarchy of authority and re- 
sponsibility. Administratively, we must have 
our foremen and our superintendents. But 
this is not at all inconsistent with delegating 
to the teachers as such a large measure of col- 
lective responsibility for what may be called 
the educational policies of the school or the 
school system. This distinction between purely 
administrative matters on the one hand and 
educational policies on the other hand has been 
worked out most admirably in certain of the 
colleges and universities that are supported at 
public expense. 

I believe that a similar plan is thoroughly 
practicable in a high school or in a complete 
school system, assuming in each case that the 
teaching staff is mature, permanent, and well 
trained. Educational policies concerning the 
course of study, the adoption of textbooks, 
the adjustment of the program, the provisions 
for exceptional pupils of all types, and simi- 
lar matters may well be determined either by 
the teaching staff acting as a unit, or by a 
representative “senate” of teachers elected 
by the teachers themselves. That the admin- 
istrative and supervisory officers will exercise 
a leadership is both inevitable and proper, but 
leadership in these educational matters should 
be entirely without the authority of coercion 
or even the suggestion of such authority. The 
recommendations of the teachers must, of 
course, be subject to the approval of the 
board representing the people, but they should 
not be subject to an individual administrative 
veto. 

Adequate Preparation of Teachers.—It 
should go without saying that the permanent 
betterment of the classroom teacher’s status 
is absolutely dependent upon far better facili- 
ties for the professional preparation of teach- 
ers. It is, after all, the dead weight of the 
transient, immature and untrained majority of 
our teaching population that forms the heav- 
iest handicap to educational efficiency and 
progress. With more than half of the nation’s 
children under teachers who have had abso- 
lutely no adequate preparation for their se- 
rious responsibilities, teachers: who themselves 
are scarcely more than boys and girls at work, 
there can be little hope of an essentially modi- 
fied conception of the teacher’s service. As a 
nation we give less attention to the prepara- 
tion of teachers than does any other country 
of equal standing. Until this condition is cor- 
rected fundamentally we are hopelessly handi- 
capped, 





I sincerely trust that the classroom teachers 
as a group will aid and abet in every possible 
way the movement that is already on foot to 
raise the status of our normal schools and city 
training schools. This is part and parcel of 
your cause. Personally I am strongly in fa- 
vor of federal co-operation in the support of 
these schools. I believe that the national gov- 
ernment should do for these schools the same 
effective and stimulating service that it has 
done for the state agricultural colleges. I 
think, indeed, that the measure of co-operation 
should be even closer with the normal schools. 
At the present time the teachers of our public 
schools as a group are recruited from an eco- 
nomic level of the population that cannot 
afford to send its children to distant schools 
for an extended term of preparation for the 
work of teaching. This, I take it, is at basis 
the fundamental! cause of our low professional 
standards. There is but one way out of this 
dilemma, and that is to place the preparation 
of public school teachers upon the same basis 
that we have placed the training of officers 
for the army and navy;—namely, select can- 
didates for the service upon a rigorous basis 
of merit and then pay them a living wage so 
that they can afford to prepare for teaching 
in a way and to an extent consistent with the 
responsibilities that they are to assume. For 
the government to co-operate with the states 
in doing this would be to recognize in a most 
effective way the much talked of dependence 
of the nation’s welfare upon the public school 
and the significance of the teacher’s service to 
the nation’s life. 

The present time is peculiarly opportune to 
project an extended national, perhaps even 
an international, movement looking toward an 
appropriate status of the classroom teacher. 
Such a program would be thoroughly in har- 
mony with the great democratic movement 
which has already gained momentum in indus- 
try and politics both here and abroad. And 
this larger movement itself is thoroughly in 
harmony with the spirit! and purpose of the 
great cause for which the free peoples have 
been fighting. 





GOOD MEMORY WORK. 





BY J. P. MCCASKEY. 





BELIEVE in hero worship, says Rev. Dr. 
Jefferson, if by the term you mean the lov- 
ing admiration of great good men. I did not 
know when a boy that this admiration for 
great men is a virtue; and when at the age of 
twenty I chanced to open Thomas Carlyle’s 
Hero Worship, I felt that he was merely say- 
ing things that I had felt and known all my 
life. It is good fortune to be born with a 
strong inclination to look upward. It helps 
you to get the most out of life. I pity the 
man who can find no one before whom he is 
willing to bow. Those hearts are happiest 
that know best how to love and adore. 
Robert Browning told this incident to Dean 
Farrar: Once I was walking with my son, 
who was then a little boy, in the streets of 
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Paris. We saw an old man approaching us in 
a long, loose, rather shabby coat, and with a 
stooping, shuffling attitude and gait. “Touch 
that man as you pass him,” I whispered to my 
son. “I will tell you why afterwards.” The 
child touched him as he passed, and I said 
to him, “Now, my boy, you will always be 
able to remember in later years that you once 
saw and touched the great Beranger.” It is 
not many great men whom you can touch 
with your finger tip, but that is no great loss. 
You can touch them with your mind, your 
heart, your spirit. You can bow in soul be- 
fore them, and allow them to bless you. And 
who among them more worthy than the poets, 
whether they wrote in measured lines or treas- 
ured prose? 

It is an old familiar story—the woman 
touched the Master and “virtue” (strength) 
passed from him to her. Oh, teacher of 
youth, are you that storage battery of peren- 
nial “virtue” out of whom, at the touch of 
childhood .faith, flows healthful energy that 
quickens thought and purpose and effort to- 
wards better life for your pupils through all 
the years to come? 

The winsome lady who holds court in her 
modest school-room, her courtiers seldom for- 
getting that they are little ladies and gentle- 
men, does this only because she has their 
hearts; and their hearts she can have only as 
she can control their thoughts; and their 
thoughts she controls only through her own 
fine personality, and by constantly putting 
into their receptive minds suggestions pleas- 
ing and wholesome. She lives out her own 
beautiful and earnest life with them. By 
quiet example, by personal appeal, by song 
and story she reaches them. She knows the 
best in literature and in life, and she gives them 
of her best, and they go out from her with a 
wealth of treasure in heart and mind that for 
not a few of her pupils will be cumulative for 
a life-time and—shall I say it?—for all 
Eternity? She holds, with Froebel, that “all 
education not founded in religion is un- 
productive”; and, with Warner, that “ Good 
literature is as necessary to the growth of the 
soul as good food to the growth of the body, 
and that it is just as bad to put weak thought 
into the mind of a child as to shut it up in a 
room that is unventilated.” She does not try 
to teach so much, but she has many an im- 
mortal poem and many a good thing in prose, 
from the Bible and elsewhere, as familiar in 
her school as is the old multiplication table. 
Is such a teacher good to live with? 

Seventy years ago, in 1849, it was my su- 
preme good fortune to be under a teacher who 
loved literature and gave to us little fellows 
some of the best things he knew and some of 
the best that we have ever known. He loved 
plants and trees and fields and streams and 
skies,—beauty in nature everywhere and good- 
ness in life—and talked much of these things 
that we too might see and learn to enjoy as 
he did. “The Spring,” by Mary Howitt, was 
one of his favorite poems. This and others 
he had us learn, and we have not yet for- 
gotten them. It is threescore years and ten 
since he opened for us this pleasant doorway 
into the wide realm of literature. We have 
often thought that as a teacher he was worth 





a thousand dollars a month, mainly because 
he did such enduring work—work that any 
deep-souled teachers can do for themselves 
and their pupils, if they will. “The Spring” 
is easily memorized by using these keywords 
to fix the order of the verses: 


The Spring—she is a blessed thing! 
She is the mother of the flowers, 

She is the mate of birds and bees, 

The partner of their revelries, 

Our star of hope through wintry hours. 


The merry children, when they see 
Her coming by the budding thorn, 
They leap upon the cottage floor, 

They shout beside the cottage door, 
And run to meet her night and morn. 


They are soonest with her in the woods, 
Peeping the withered leaves among, 

To find the earliest fragrant thing 

That dares from the cold earth to spring, 
Or catch the earliest wild-bird’s song. 


The little brooks run on in light, 
As if they had a chase of mirth; 

The skies are blue, the air is warm, 
Our very hearts have caught the charm 
That sheds a beauty o’er the earth. 


The agéd mann is in the field; 

The maiden ’mong her garden flowers; 
The sons of sorrow and distress 

Are wandering in forgetfulness 

Of wants that fret, and care that lowers. 


She comes with more than present good, 
With joys to store for future years, 

From which, in striving crowds apart, 

The bowed in spirit, bruised in heart, 

May glean up hope with grateful tears. 


Up! let us to the fields away, 

And breathe the fresh and balmy air; 
The bird is building in the tree, 

The flower has opened to the bee, 

And health, and love, and peace are there. 


Another poem which he taught us was the 
story of a lone traveler who, on crossing the 
ferry, paid the boatman three fares. We give 
the lines from memory, not knowing where to 
find them in print. 


Once in this same boat beside 
Sat two comrades true and tried, 
One in all a father’s truth, 

One with all the fire of youth. 


One on earth in silence wrought, 
And his grave in silence sought; 

But the younger, brighter form, 

Passed in battle and in storm. 


So whene’er I turn mine eye 

Back upon the days gone by, 

Saddening thoughts of friends come o’er me, 
Friends who closed their course before me. 


What is’t that binds us friend to friend, 
Save that soul with soul should blend; 
Soul-like were those days of yore, 

Let us walk in soul once more. 


Take, O boatman, thrice thy -fee, 
Take, I give it willingly; 

For, invisible to thee, 

Spirits twain have crossed with me. 
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In a talk with one of the most useful 
women I know, she said: “Some years ago I 
heard a man repeat, with deep feeling, Addi- 
son’s hymn, ‘ The spacious firmament on high.’ 
He was in the habit of saying the lines over 
to himself,—as he told me,—and he spoke 
with enthusiasm of their blessed influence 
upon his thought and life through more than 
sixty years. He learned the hymn at a Metho- 
dist Sunday-school, in the old days when small 
cards were given the pupils to show that so 
many Bible verses had been learned or so 
many hymns committed to memory. A given 
number of cards of one color earned by this 
memory work, was exchanged for a single 
card of another, and these again for a third 
color, as the number of verses and hymns in- 
creased. Upon the cards were printed Bible 
texts, also to be learned by the children. It 
was a simple plan, but it aided in arousing 
interest, and it put into the minds of very 
many boys and girls the highest thought in 
the best form—much of it never to be for- 
gotten, or its influence lost, through all their 
lives as men and women.” The Sunday-school 
is in session but one hour of the week. If it 
can do work that lasts like this, that hour is 
of infinite value for time and for eternity. 

The third question in the Presbyterian 
Shorter Catechism, with its one hundred and 
seven questions and answers that we used to 
recite at home on the farm on Sunday after- 
noons—our good mother asking the questions 
—was this: “ What is the chief end of Man?” 
The negro of South Africa, whose early train- 
ing had been neglected, said, “To steal oxen.” 
The broker king of Wall Street, the result of 
whose training seems in some respects hardly 
better than that of the African, might say, 
“To steal railroads.” But the old Westmin- 
ster has the answer clear and strong: “ Man’s 
chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy Him 
forever.” Then came the next and greater 
question, “ What is God?” “God is a spirit, 
infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in His 
being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, good- 
ness, and truth.” 

In a Sunday-school class I was told long 
ago that when the answer to this tremendous 
question was under consideration, no man was 
willing to attempt it. After much delibera- 
tion, a member of the assembly suggested that 
special prayer be offered for divine guidance. 
A young man of rare spiritual gifts was called 
upon to make the opening prayer. He began 
with these mighty words: “O God, thou who 
are a Spirit infinite, eternal and unchangeable 
in being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodnes and truth,’"——-and made an impas- 
sioned appeal for help in their ignorance and 
impotence. When he had ended they rose 
from their knees, with one consent feeling 
that God himself had, by inspiration, given 
answer to their petition. 

And—“ What a piece of work is man! how 
noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! in 
form and moving, how express and admirable! 
in action, how like an angel! in apprehension, 
how like a god! the beauty of the world! the 
paragon of animals!” Shakespeare says that; 
and this Theodore Parker: “The discoverer 
finds nothing so grand or tall as himself, 





nothing so valuable to him. The greatest star 
is that at the little end of the telescope—the 
star that is looking, not that looked after nor 
looked at. Man is the jewel of God, who has 
created this material world to keep his treas- 
ure in.” Hear the old Bible, suggesting 
priceless value and measureless ransom: 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul? Or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 

On a skull these words were written: 
“Lamp, what hast thou done with the flame? 
Skeleton, what hast thou done with the soul? 
Deserted cage, what hast thou done with the 
bird? Volcano, what hast thou done with the 
lava? Slave, what hast thou done with thy 
master? Death, what hast thou done with 
Life?” 

“Omit a very few of the most abstruse sci- 
ences,” says an observant thinker, “and man- 
kind’s study of man occupies nearly the whole 
field of literature. The burden of history is 
what man has been; of law, what he does; of 
physiology, and psychology, and the story of 
to-day, what he is; of ethics, what he ought 
to be; of revelation, what he shall be.” 

In the book of Genesis we have this, when 
written and by whom no man can tell: “ And 
God said, Let us make man in our own image 
and after our likeness; and let him have do- 
minion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and upon every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth. So God created 
man in his own image; in the image of God 
created he him; male and female created he 
them. And God saw everything that he had 
made, and behold it was very good.” 

Paul, writing to the Corinthians, says to 
them: “Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you? If any man defile the temple of God, 
him shall God destroy; for the temple of God 
is holy, which temple ye are.” Again: “What! 
know ye not that your body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye 
have of God, and ye are not your own?” 

All this and infinitely more is said of Man. 
Each of us here present has that skull which 
will soon be ready for the pencil of the 
thoughtful querist. Where will we be then— 
you and I? Each of us is that paragon of 
animals; upon each of us realms of infinite 
truth burst open from above, whether we see 
or not; each of us is that inscrutable mystery 
of God, that palace of light and sound, that 
best and worst of animals, that strangest of 
beings who makes himself so much the sub- 
ject of thought and discussion as with that 
alone almost to monopolize the wide field of 
literature. Each of us is made in the image 
and likeness of God—words we might well 
say with bated breath—and each of us should 
be the temple of the in-dwelling Spirit of God. 

If all this be true, what shall be done that 
a being of such amazing gifts and infinite 
worth shall not go wrong in this warring 
world of good and ill—become profane, ob- 
scene, selfish, merciless, a ravening wild beast 
preying most of all upon his kind? 

The thought is the life. Then let us teach 
the supreme things; things generous and noble, 
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reverent and true, things of God rather than 
of the world. Let us determine character on 
high lines, and so make life “worth living,” 
because it looks on towards a blessed immor- 
tality. The influence of the good teacher in 
this direction, whether in Sunday-school or 
day-school, is incalculable. Teach some very 
good things in prose and poetry each week, 
from the Bible, the hymnal or elsewhere, the 
teacher learning them as well as the pupil, for 
the benefit may be even greater to teacher 
than to pupils. Know many of these things in 
the dark. Know them when you are apart 
from books, or sick, or tired, or lonely. Then 
go away in thought with the poet, the hymn- 
writer or the seer; with the wise and the good 
of the past or of our own times; and in the 
study of the imagination commune with them 
in blessed companionship. It is a great thing 
thus to hear what these men and women say 
or sing of nature, or life, or destiny. Con- 
sider also what higher life is assured to the 
boy or girl who begins all this in the impres- 
sionable days of childhood. : 

There are those who say, “Do not have a 
child commit to memory what it does not 
thoroughly understand.” This shuts out all 
great things, and is almost equivalent to say- 
ing, “Do not have the child memorize any- 
thing that is worth learning.” The best things 
I have ever committed to memory I did not 
at all understand at the time, and their mean- 
ing even now is seen “as through a glass 
darkly”; but an earnest mother, whom long 
since I learned to revere almost as a saint, 
taught them because she knew them to be her 
own best treasure, and prayed that the child 
at her knee might one day come to the like 
blessed knowledge. Yes, teach at home, and 
in the week-day school, and in the Sunday- 
school, many good things, deep things, grand 
things, beautiful things that are not at all 
“thoroughly understood ”—commit them to 
memory. If not to-day, or to-morrow, they 
will yet come back in benediction “after many 
days.” Commit your school songs to memory, 
so that they can be recited in concert or from 
the platform, and encourage the children to 
sing them out of school when together or 
alone. Community singing will be aided 
greatly in your doing so. 

In the deeps of the human heart are good 
and evil. Let us put in all the good we can, 
and put it deep, as deep as we can. The roil- 
ing of this fountain may send out a very foul 
stream, because it is from a very foul deep; 
or it may send out a stream of pure, sweet 
waters, because the fountain is clean. At a 
play, in Philadelphia, I sat near two young 
men, college students, who in the freedom of 
the place talked, I suppose, as they would have 
done in their own room. Their talk was only 
blackguardism, profanity and slang. The 
sweetest name, the purest thing, to them were 
nothing but interjections and by-words. If, 
during their school-boy days, and the helpful 
hours spent in the Sunday-school, thoughts 
sweet and strong and good, in the words of 
the masters of prose and poetry of all times, 
had been imbedded in the deeps of their being, 
could they be so coarse, degraded, and brutal 
in thought and language now? Could this 
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mental and spiritual filth and abomination be 
the outcome of such early and reverent cul- 
ture of the thought, the taste and the memory? 

Some time ago in a popular restaurant, fre- 
quented daily by hundreds of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, two well-dressed young men sat down 
on the opposite side of the table at which I 
happened to be taking supper. There were 
but three of us at the table. The young girls 
were passing from place to place giving atten- 
tion to the guests, and could readily hear their 
indecent conversation. After a few moments 
I told them that their blackguardism must 
stop. One of them said they were not direct- 
ing their remarks to me. There was some 
emphasis to the brief conversation. Every- 
body around began to give it attention, and 
they were quiet enough for the rest of their 
meal. They got away as soon as they could— 
cowards as well as blackguards. 

And this shameless degradation, this moral 
rottenness, is not at all uncommon. There 
are thousands of just such young men to be 
found in our colleges, and tens and hundreds 
of thousands outside their halls. Can we, by 
encouraging better memory work, and much 
more of it, in our day schools and in our 
Sunday-schools, reduce this crop of dragon’s 
teeth? “Out of the depths” indeed! It is 
this deeper nature, in which lie hidden the 
springs of impulse and action—things we do 
without thought and continue to do because 
they have become almost automatic—that we 
must reach during the period of childhood 
and youth. 

It is quality we want first and best of all 
things; after that quantity. Better the crown 
jewels, diamonds and pearls, opals, sapphires 
and rubies—all of which may be put into a 
quart cup or a gallon measure—than moun- 
tains of common stones. The Lord’s Prayer 
is a brief form of words, and the Ten Com- 
mandments occupy but little space; but many 
millions of books interesting and valuable have 
been written whose influence for good upon 
the race is not to be compared with these. 
This higher thought and broader view, held 
wisely before the mind, is better than arith- 
metics and algebras, and the ordinary routine 
of every-day school work, in its influence upon 
the thought and life of the growing youth; 
and so in shaping the character of the future 
man or woman. We talk of higher education. 
Let us have the highest. Teach that the body 
is a sacred thing, and to be thought of as 
such; that the world is God’s own storehouse 
of wonders, manifold and unceasing; that we 
are His children; and that the Bible is largely 
the revealed will of our unseen Father. 

The memory may be immortal. Then fill it 
with good—fill it with good. But, you cannot 
fill it. It is like heaven, “the more angels the 
more room.” This is a world in which suffer- 
ing and sorrow and decth are everywhere, 
and we need to dream glorious dreams, to 
cherish the ideals of the evangelist, the poet, 
the seer, for these gladden hope and sweeten 
life, and lift us on to better things. And we 
should begin early, hold to the work patiently, 
and stop only at the end. 

It is astonishing, now and then, when Bible 
characters or events are spoken of, to find 
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how few people are familiar with the facts or 
references. Bible wisdom is the best the world 
has known, and in the wash and slush of 
printed matter of our time, boys and girls are 
growing up in comparative ignorance of the 
Book. If you doubt it try the next school you 
enter. Teach the boys and girls the first 
Psalm, the eighth, the twenty-third, the Beati- 
tudes, the thirteenth of Corinthians, and other 
immortal things from the Bible. Teach them 
a number of the best’ hymns. Make them 
their own by singing them without the book, 
and by reciting them one after another in con- 
cert and individually, until these are as fa- 
miliar to them as the Lord’s Prayer, and they 
are as sure upon them as upon the multipli- 
cation table. Teach the old ninetieth psalm, 
believed to be the oldest psalm in the book, 
“a prayer of Moses, the man of God,” which 
opens with the majestic thought, “ Lord, Thou 
hast been our dwelling-place in all genera- 
tions,” and closes with the petition, in the 
very spirit of the gospel of wonder as of 
grace, “Let Thy work appear unto Thy serv- 
ants, and Thy glory unto their children. And 
let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon 
us: and establish Thou the work of our hands 
upon us; yea, the work of our hands establish 
Thou it.’ And let us live and labor as if in 
more hearty sympathy with the brave man, 
sect apart and quite forgotten, who said: “ The 
whole world is my parish, and to do good is 
my religion.” 

It is often surprising with what readiness a 
song, a hymn or other poem of some length, 
or a prose selection, may be learned by a large 
school with some help and direction on the 
part of the teacher, though for the most part 
they may be committed to memory without 
such assistance. “We learn to do by doing,” 
and the memory is greatly improved and 
strengthened by this exercise. We sometimes 
take a beautiful little poem by Longfellow, 
“The Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz,” or the 
hymn “Lead, Kindly Light,” to illustrate a 
ready and simple method of learning or teach- 
ing a poem in a very short time, so as to know 
and place the stanzas in order or to give any 
stanza out of its proper order. A key-word 
or phrase is taken from the first line of each 
verse, and numbered upon the fingers or in 
the air, upon the windows of the room in the 
order in which they come, the pictures on the 
wall, the desks, the pupils themselves, any- 
thing that will serve as a mechanical aid in 
fixing the attention; and upon these eight 
words or phrases in the poem first named the 
school is drilled rapidly, fixing the verses by 
quick and frequent repetition, so as to recall 
them promptly when “one,” “ seven,” “ four,” 
“two,” or any other key-word may be called 
for; then the first lines in their order and at 
random; then the verse forward and back- 
wards in order of lines, until the entire poem 
is learned, and “in the air,” so that it may be 
recited in concert, or different verses by indi- 
viduals or sections to afford variety. Every- 
body is awake with pleased interest, and sur- 
prised to find himself, it may be without hav- 
ing looked at a book, reciting from memory a 
choice thing which a half-hour before was 
utterly unknown. Has the hour been well 





spent which brings gain of thought and en- 
joyment for a lifetime? 

This exercise is a fine drill in attention, 
without which little can be done in the school 
or out of it. What is imperfectly remembered 
must be repeated accurately, read again and 
again, until it is “letter perfect” and one’s 
own. An authority upon this subject says: 
“Tf the first impression is not deep, and the 
record has become obliterated, the remedy is 
not to attempt by sheer force of will to revive 
it, but simply to repeat the impression until it 
becomes indelible.” Clear, sharp, definite mem- 
ory work is needed. The teacher who does it, 
choosing the best there is in the Bible and in 
general literature, grows with it, and feels 
the old truth, “It is good for us to be here.” 
We have done this work for years, and we 
know how much gratification there is in it to 
all parties. Were we in charge of a Sunday- 
school at least half the time of the session 
should be given to it. Forget! Of course, we 
forget—and a very large part of what we 
learn. What of that, so long as the impres- 
sion remains deep in our minds and hearts? 
If we want exact words, we have the pleasure 
of learning a good thing over again! 

Our books in the old days were not of uni- 
form size and attractive binding; the words 
were not all of the same length; the type was 
not large, and clear, and beautiful; the paper 
was not heavy and smooth, and of tint pleas- 
ing to the eye; there were no attractive illus- 
trations. But we read somehow, we learned 
somehow, and much of our familiarity with 
the marvelous pages of the Book dates from 
those childhood days at school and at home. 
When we note or are assured of the prevail- 
ing ignorance in the average school in town 
and country—the almost heathen ignorance— 
of the Bible, we are glad again that it was our 
good fortune to be a school-boy in that little 
house, by that pleasant wood, so many years 
ago. 

But it was not in school alone that we had 
the Bible. It was required that we should 
read it daily at home, often for many hours 
on Sunday, until it became a habit. We had 
but few books—not over four that I cared to 
read at all—and so I was driven back upon 
the great Book, with little thought of the 
priceless blessing of such an experience. Be- 
ing so fortunate as to learn to read very early, 
when I left home at eleven years of age, I 
was saturated with the Bible. It was the one 
book with which I was familiar; for, with a 
name given, or a few words, a phrase, or a 
sentence, or a text, I was always expected to 
be able to tell at once, or very soon, where it 
was to be found, and in what connection— 
thanks to my father’s will and my mother’s 
devotion to what she thought her duty to her 
child. From the side of memory, I think I 
knew more of the Book at ten than at eighty; 
but of its history and its mystery, its inesti- 
mable value to mankind, its transcendent im- 
portance as the accepted Word of God—of 
course the child feels all these things very 
dimly. It remains for the years that follow, 
with broadening view and deeper insight, to 
learn what childhood can never know. But 
let children become familiar with the Book, 
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that there may be bias to taste and disposition, 
and abundant matter for thought in the com- 
ing years, for “the child is father to the man.” 
I would not take any course of university 
training whatsoever in exchange for my own 
blessed experience of childhood, in which the 
familiar lesson of the opening words of the 
Bible was impressed in so many ways: “In 
the beginning, God.” 

Sir Walter’s strength was going with his 
life. “Bring the Book,” he said faintly. 
“What book?” asked Lockhart, his son-in- 
law. “There is but one,” said the dying man. 
And of that one Book, upon which our high- 


est and best civilization is founded and built, 


up, we know so little in our public schools, in 
our Sunday-schools, and in so many of our 
homes! 

John Ruskin, teacher of righteousness, 
scholar, art critic, and master of English 
prose, says: “ My mother forced me by steady 
daily toil to learn long chapters of the Bible 
by heart; and to that discipline, patient, accu- 
rate, and resolute, I owe not only much of my 
general power of taking pains, but the best 
part of my taste in literature.” At another 
time he speaks of this memorizing of the 
Bible as “the one essential part of my edu- 
cation.” 

Some years ago I stood where John Quincy 
Adams is buried. Did he ever say anything 
better than this? Hear him: “I speak as a 
man of the world to men of the world; and I 
say, Search the Scriptures! The Bible is the 
Book of all others to be read at all ages and 
in all conditions of human life; not to be read 
once, or twice, or thrice through, and then 
laid aside, but to be read in small portions of 
one or two chapters every day, and never to 
be intermitted unless by some overruling 
necessity.” 

President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
says: “ There are bits of poetry in my mind 
learned in infancy that have stood by me in 
keeping me true to my ideas of duty and life. 
Rather than lose these I would have missed 
all the sermons I have ever heard.” No teacher 
knows what he or she is doing when living 
thoughts like these in “bits of poetry,” as 
Eliot calls them, are put deep into the mind 
and heart of the child. This is using the 
memory for its best and highest end, heart 
culture. The immortals here speak to the child 
by day and by night, tenderly, lovingly, with 
a wisdom born of God.” “They reach out 
angel hands as when upon the earth—hardly 
more angelic now than then—and confiding 
childhood, drawn by some heavenly attraction, 
puts its little hand in theirs and walks onward 
smiling towards their blessed land.” 

In an article upon the “ Value of the Mem- 
ory,” by K. V. Ramer, he says: “It is an 
equally kind and wise arrangement of our 
faithful God, that in the memory He has 
granted us a spiritual store-room, in which we 
can save seeds for the future. The ignorant 
man thinks these seeds are dead; not so he 
who knows that at the right time their ener- 
getic life-power, budding and swelling, un- 
folds itself. The boy learned the verse: ‘ Call 
upon me in the day of trouble; I will deliver 
thee, and thou shalt glorify me.’ In his early 





years he knew no trouble, and so he did not 
understand it. But when, arrived at manhood 
and a time of unbounded, overwhelming need 
draws upon him, these words suddenly appear 
before his soul like a helping angel of peace 
and comfort. He understands them now, he 
more than understands them. Children learn 
the verse: 


When comes my time of parting, 
Then part Thou not from me— 


they do not understand it. The thought of 
death is a strangertothem. But old men pray 
in the hour of death that same verse they 
learned in childhood. During the seven years 
of plenty, Joseph gathered stores for the seven 
years of want. When the time of need is at 
hand it may be, and often is, too late to 
gather.” 

James Russell Lowell, our most virile poet, 
in reply to some skeptical diners-out, once 
said: “ When the microscopic search of skep- 
ticism, which has hunted the heavens and 
sounded the seas to disprove the existence of 
a Creator, has turned its attention to human 
society, and has found a place on this planet 
ten miles square where a decent man can live 
in decency, comfort, and security, supporting 
and educating his children unspoiled and un- 
polluted; a place where age is reverenced, in- 
fancy respected, manhood respected, woman- 
hood honored and human life held in due re- 
gard; when skeptics can find such a place ten 
miles square on this globe, where the gospel 
of Christ has not gone and cleared the way, 
and laid the foundation, and made decency 
and security possible, it will then be in order 
for the skeptical literati to move thither and 
there ventilate their views. But so long as 
these very men are dependent upon the reli- 
gion which they discard for every privilege 
they enjoy, they may well hesitate a little be- 
fore they seek to rob the Christian of his hope, 
and humanity of its faith in that Saviour who 
alone has given to man that hope of life eter- 
nal which makes life tolerable and society pos- 
sible, and robs death of its terrors and the 
grave of its gloom.” 

It is told of Henry W. Sage, the revered 
benefactor of Cornell University, that “he 
regarded the things of the Spirit as the only 
worthy end of human existence.” In this lay 
the secret of his work for humanity. He saw 
little good in the making or accumulating of 
money except for the higher ends for which 
it may be used, and which in the next life he 
might regard with satisfaction and approval. 
The number of such men to whom the “ things 
of the Spirit” are very real is growing. The 
other life seems not so far off as it used to be. 
God is nearer, and more a father than a judge. 
Men’s eyes and hearts are being opened more 
and more to the truth that “in him we live 
and move and have our being.” 


The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, the hills 
and the plains, 
Are not these, O Soul, the vision of Him 
who reigns? 
Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and spirit 
with spirit can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than 
hands and feet. 
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So Tennyson sings. And it is such pro- 
found conviction as this that gives to his verse 
much of its depth and power. “I hardly dare 
name his name,” he writes; “but take away 
belief in the self-conscious personality of God, 
and you take away the backbone of the world. 
On God and God-like men we build our 
trust.”. To a young man who was about going 
to the university he said, “ The love of God is 
the true basis of duty, truth, reverence, loy- 
alty, love, virtue and work.” A few days be- 
fore his death he talked long and earnestly of 
the personality and love of God, “that God 
whose eyes consider the poor, who careth for 
the sparrow.” “For myself,” he says, “the 
world is but the shadow of God,” and “ More 
things are wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of.” So of Wordsworth, and many 
another poet who has given expression to the 
highest truth. 

If possible, make children familiar with the 
Bible. Again I say, Can I ever be grateful 
enough to those who did this great thing for 
me? How well I remember when for the first 
time I came upon these words of Alexander 
Smith, which I have repeated to myself hun- 
dreads of times because of their fidelity to 
my own glad experience: “ The silence of the 
empeopled Syrian plains, the out-comings and 
in-goings of the patriarchs, Abraham and Ish- 
mael, Isaac in the fields at eventide, Rebekah 
at the well, Jacob’s guile, Esau’s face red- 
dened by the desert sun-heat, Joseph’s splen- 
did funeral procession—all these things I find 
within the boards of my Old Testament. What 
a silence in those old books, as of a half- 
peopled world; what bleating of flocks, what' 
green pastoral rest, what indubitable human 
existence! Across brawling centuries of blood 
and war I hear the bleating of Abraham’s 
flocks, the tinkling of the bells of Rebekah’s 
camels, O men and women, so far separated 
yet so near, so strange yet so well-known, by 
what miraculous power do I know you all? 
Books are the true Elysian fields where. the 
spirits of the dead converse, and into these 
fields a mortal may venture unappalled.” 
Thank God for books! and most of all for 
the Bible! 

We reason so much! Let us believe more. 
The leaf on yonder maple, is it an accident or 
is ita thought of God? This wonderful hand, 
this eye, this. ear, this brain, this heart—is it 
all an accident or is it of God? This wonder- 
ful watch, with its complex mechanism, that 
keeps record of how the great world is rolling 
upon its axis—is it an accident or the result 
of design and human skill? Let us believe! 
Over two of the triple doorways of an Italian 
cathedral there are inscriptions spanning the 
splendid arches. Over one is carved a beau- 
tiful wreath of roses, and underneath the 
legend, “ All that pleases is but for’a moment.” 
But above the great central entrance to the 
main aisle is the inscription, “That only is 
important which is eternal.” The fleeting but 
all-important moment is Time, gone so soon, 
but long enough in the plan of*the Almighty 
to determine destiny—and give direction, 
color, character to the endless life of Eternity. 

Let us then in our work of instruction in the 
day-school and in the Sunday-school, through 





all our lives, learn and know, believe and 
teach, as much of this great lesson of “good 
memory work” as lies within our power. I 
taught for fifty years in the Boys’ High School 
of Lancaster, for more than forty years as 
principal of the school. During the last ten 
or twelve years, or longer, we did this mem- 
ory work. If I had these fifty years to live 
over again we would have it all the while as 
the one leading and best feature of each year’s 
work. The old farmer said, ‘‘ There’s so many 
queer things in the world, that I just sits and 
thinks. And sometimes I gits tired thinkin’, an’ 
I just sits.” Give the boys and girls great things 
worth thinking about wisely, and repeating times 
without number, if you would enrich life for 
them as they grow old. 

Regarding this great! matter as I do, from 
the standpoint of human duty, human respon- 
sibility, and a confident expectation of the life 
to come, if I were a superintendent of schools, 
I would give this subject a prominent place 
throughout the course from the primary to 
the high school—if principal of a Normal or 
Training school it should be my first purpose, 
whatever else must give way, to do this, to 
put abundantly into the thought and memory 
of those preparing to be teachers the fine gold 
of literature, which they having would again 
pass on to their pupils in after years in un- 
ceasing round of benefaction—as a teacher, I 
would give it (as I did) the place of honor 
upon the school programme—as Sunday- 
school superintendent, I would take enough 
time, though it might be half the time of the 
session, to teach a hymn or psalm, or similar 
precious thing, to the entire school, having 
concert recitation of others that had previously 
been taught—everybody, old and young, so 
far as possible, taking part in the exercise— 
as secretary or official in charge of Young 
Men’s Christian Association, or similar or- 
ganization for the benefit of young men or 
young women, I would make this one of the 
leading features of the work to be done. Any 
man doing this work well would be more than 
millionaire in ability to confer benefaction 
upon his kind, just in proportion as spiritual 
things are of greater account than material 
things. 

Owing to a change in the school hours of 
our city some years ago, which being general 
included the high school and took an hour 
from our day—against our protest that the 
time was too short,—we were compelled to 
drop certain work that was important, though 
not directly in the line of school studies, and 
at length we became so dissatisfied with re- 
sults in a direction in which the school had 
previously been strong, that we determined to 
cut out a period of two hours each Tuesday 
morning, and have some of the most gifted 
and best souls in human history come in to 
help us during the brief period we could afford 
for them. They companied with us from time 
to time, and the boys enjoyed their blessed 
association. Our own great mistake as a 
teacher had been that we did not give these 
good men and women this cordial invitation 
full sixty years ago. 

We usually had in the Boys’ High School 
of Lancaster, one selection in prose and one 
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in verse, each week, during the greater part 
of the session. We took things striking, sug- 
gestive, strong, tender, beautiful—a few of 
them only, and from many sources, for the 
field of literature is very rich in treasure and 
we can but gather a little here and there. We 
thought about these things, talked about them; 
the boys recited them in concert; they wrote 
them from memory in blank blooks kept for 
this use, with attention to spelling, punctua- 
tion, use of capitals, arrangement of lines and 
matter. Three or four of these were named 
on the blackboard for declamation day, which 
came round to each lad once in two weeks, 
and he recited what was called for when he 
went to the platform. 

In the examination of teachers when great 
advance has been made upon present stand- 
ards, the questions asked, along with the solu- 
tion of problems in arithmetic and the parsing 
of words in the sentence—both of which are 
necessary—will include: What poems can you 
repeat? what national songs? what hymns? 
what in prose from the Bible and elsewhere 
can you recite? What do you enjoy most in 
literature? Repeat this or that, tell what it 
means, and discuss it as you would before 
your school. What is the purpose of school 
training, and what do you regard of greatest 
importance among school studies in attaining 
this purpose? etc. etc. All this to enrich 
school life. 

We cannot box the compass of human 
learning. Let us try not to give too much, but 
to give more wisely and more fully, so that 
boys and girls leaving school may feel—and 
we may feel—that they take with them much 
that is of the sure and lasting wisdom of the 
fathers A few things we ought to know well, 
as reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic. 
After these, let us get that which, though it 
may not sound loudest on a school programme, 
will go farthest in the life when school days 
are over. Teach pupils to think that they can 
and should commit entire poems without re- 
garding it an unusual feat of memory—and 
that not to do this is to miss much of the best 
that any school, or even life itself, can give 
them. 

Is there promise of good in this for both 
teacher and pupil? Then let us not have “the 
spirit of slumber, eyes that they should not 
see, and ears that they should not hear.” Do 
we hesitate to begin so good a work for our 
pupils because it involves unusual effort? Let 
us rather think of the end; for, like good St. 
Christopher, we “labor for eternal life”— 
for them and for ourselves. 

Let me close this paper, already much too 
long, by quoting a few lines which every boy 
in our High School was expected to have 
ready upon call on any proper occasion: 

We see not in this life the end of human 
actions. Their influence never dies. In ever- 
widening circles it reaches beyond the grave. 
Death removes us from this to an eternal 
world. Time determines what shall be our 
condition in that world. Every mornin 
when we go forth we lay the moulding han 
upon our destiny, and every evening when we 
have done we leave a deathless impression 
upon our characters. We touch not a wire 
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but vibrates. in eternity—we breathe not a 
thought but reports at the Throne of God. 
Let youth especially think of these things; 
and let every one remember that in this world, 
where character is in its formation state, it is 
a serious thing to think, to speak, to act.” 

These solemn truths are the subject of re- 
mark at times, our purpose being that the boys 
shall so get these thoughts into their thinking, 
fixed deep into the substance of their being, 
that stronger bias towards‘good may be given 
to their own lives and to those of others with 
whom they may be associated. We call it 
“Enduring Influence.” I don’t know who 
wrote it. When a boy I saw it as a paragraph 
afloat in a newspaper, and was impressed by 
it. Then I lost it, and did not find it again 
for years, though on the watch for it as for 
hidden treasure. 

Work Done During the Year—The follow- 
ing are the selections in prose and verse com- 
mitted to memory during a part of the year 
1897-8, by the Boys’ High School of Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, and written, at the regular 
period for this work, the first two hours of 
the session, on Tuesday morning, in blank 
books used for this purpose. We always did 
this memory work along with the pupils. It 
is work, not play; but it is a kind of work 
very desirable and most profitable in the 
schools, and it comes to be greatly enjoyed. 
These selections are from the Lincoln Lit- 
erary Collections, a supplementary reading 
book published by the American Book Com- 
pany, which was the text-book used by the 
school, all the pupils being supplied with it 
the same as in geography, grammar, arith- 
metic, or any other study. It contains six 
hundred or more choice things in prose and 
verse, most of which were selected with this 
memory work in view. The dates here given 
show when the selections, two or more in 
number, were had by the school. 

Oct. 12: Paul’s Tribute to Charity, Cor. I: 
XIII. The Drunkard, J. O. Rockwell. Oct. 
19: The Beatitudes, Bible, The Crowded Street, 
W.C. Bryant. Oct. 26: Success and Failure. 
The Heritage, J. R. Lowell. Nov.2: Four Out- 
lines. He Giveth His Beloved Sleep, E. B. 
Browning. Nov. 9: Brutus, on the Death of 
Cesar, William Shakespeare, Julius Cesar. If 
We Knew, M. E. Sangster. Nov. 16: Nine- 
tieth Psalm, Footsteps of Angels, H. W. Long- 
fellow. Nov. 23: Rolla to the Peruvians, R. 
B. Sheridan. Now, Charles Mackay. Nov. 
30: Among My Books, Alexander Smith, The 
Way to Heaven, J. G. Holland. Dec. 7: Las 
Casas Dissuading from Battle, R. B. Sheridan. 
To-day and To-morrow, Gerald Massey. Dec. 
14: Psalm I, It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear, E. H. Sears. Calm on the Listening 
Ear of the Night, E.H. Sears. Dec.21: Psalm 
VIII, Christmas Carol, J. G. Holland. The 
Closing Year, George D. Prentice. Jan. 11: 
The Mystery of Life, Lead, Kindly Light, J. 
H. Newman. Thou Wilt Never Grow Old, 
E. C. Howarth. Jan. 18: The Holy One, 
Bible. Thanatopsis, William Cullen Bryant. 
Jan. 25: North American Indians, Charles 
Sprague. Daffodils, William Wordsworth. Feb. 
1: Spartacus to the Gladiators, Elijah Kellogg. 
Polonius to Laertes, William Shakespeare, 
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“Hamlet”. Feb. 8: Address at Gettysburg, 
Abraham Lincoln, Oh Why Should the Spirit 
of Mortal be Proud?, William Knox. Feb. 
15: Beauty of the Clouds, John Ruskin, 
“Stones of Venice.” Abou Ben Adhem, Leigh 
Hunt. Feb. 22: Tribute to Washington, W. 
H. Harrison. Procrastination, Edward Young. 
March 1: Our Duty to the Republic, Joseph 
Story. Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz, H. W. 
Longfellow. March 8: Liberty and Union, 
Daniel Webster. Spring, Mary Howitt. March 
15: Eulogy on President Garfield, James G. 
Blaine. March, William Cullen Bryant. March 
22: Woe Follows Wickedness, Bible. Plant- 
ing of the Apple Tree, W. C. Bryant. March 
29: Nobility of Labor, Orville Dewey. Plant 
a Tree, Lucy Larcom. April 5: Opposite Ex- 
amples, Horace Mann. Labor is Worship, 
Frances S. Osgood. April 12: Worx, Thomas 
Carlyle. Waces, Alfred Tennyson. April 19: 
Child and Sea-Shell. Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, Thomas Gray (first _half of 
poem). April 26: Never Ending Happiness, 
Bishop Spalding. Elegy in Country Church- 
yard (second half). May 3: Truths of the 
Bible. Utysses, Alfred Tennyson. May 10: 
National Hymn, S. F. Smith. Columbia, Gem 
of the Ocean, D. T. Shaw. Star Spangled 
Banner, Francis Scott Key. Hail Columbia, 
F. Hopkinson. May 17: The Chambered 
Nautilus, O. W. Holmes. Over the Hill, 
George Macdonald. May 24: Enduring Influ- 
ence. Ozymandias, P. B. Shelley. The Gar- 
dener’s Burial. May 31: Be Not Deceived, 
Bible. A Day in June, J. R. Lowell. June 7: 
Ten Commandments, Bible. Once to Every 
Man and Nation, J. R. Lowell. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN SCRANTON. 
BY T. E. COLE. 


we presenting the subject assigned me—The 

Graded School Libraries of Scranton—I 
shall use my school library as a basis for what 
I have tosay. We have in Scranton sixteen 
permanent grade school libraries, eleven circu- 
lating libraries, and two high school libraries. 
One of these libraries is independent of the 
Board of Education. The independent library 
is in my building. 

It has always seemed to me that the child 
should acquire the habit of reading good 
books. One of the functions of the school is 
to instill into the child the desire to read. I 
firmly believe that the child who is a reader 
of good books is a better boy, a better girl, 
socially, intellectually and morally than the 
one who does not read. It is of supreme 
importance that the child read and that he 
read books that are worth while. If we can 
get the child to read books that are worth 
reading, many of the difficulties incident to 
teaching will disappear like the morning mist 
before the rising sun. The machinery of the 
school, as a result of the reading habit, will 
run with considerably less friction and better 
results from the daily work will follow. | 

In order that the pupils in my building 
might have a library easily accessible I estab- 
lished a school library four years ago. Dur- 
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ing that time we have accumulated a library 
of over five hundred books and not one book 
in the five hundred is detrimental to the child 
in any way. The question that naturally 
arises is, How did you do it? In reply, let 
me say that I held in my school a minstrel 
show. The proceeds of that show which 
amounted to thirty dollars were used to buy 
books. Those books formed the nucleus of 
the library. Needing more money to buy 
books other means were used to secure funds. 
The library was increased by the pupils con- 
tributing their own books, books they had 
read and for which they had no further use. 
By having the pupils donate books I learned 
what books they liked to read. When I 
started the library I made the mistake of 
buying books which appealed to me, books 
which I thought were excellent, but to my 
surprise I discovered they did not appeal to 
the child mind. I learned my lesson. The 
result now is, there are few books of the five 
hundred that are not read by the pupils. 
They are all simply devoured. 

It may not be amiss to mention a few books 
which are popular with school cuilives, They 
are the Two Swift books, the Boy Allies, the 
Boy Scout Series, Grace Harlowe books, 
Mark Twain, the Motor Girls, the Rover Boys, 
the Moving Picture Girls, the Moving Picture 
Boys, and many individual books. 

You will notice that these are fiction. By 
having them read fiction, books they like to 
read, the reading habit has been developed 
and that is the first end to be attained. Get 
the child to read fiction, anything he likes, 
only that it be not detrimental, and the de- 
mand for heavier reading will grow. It is 
interesting to notice how boys who were satis- 
fied with light reading now read history, biog- 
raphy, science, etc. 

Realizing the need for something better 
than fiction, we are developing a library of 
reference works and historical books. As a 
nucleus we have twenty volumes of the Books 
of Knowledge and five volumes of the Every 
Day Library. Those books are not taken 
home, but are used in school after the lessons 
for the next day are prepared. By means of 
entertainments, plays, etc., we have one hun- 
dred dollars invested in Liberty Bonds which 
will be used to purchase books like the Book 
of Knowledge and works on the recent war. 
If I had the means at my disposal I would 
have not five hundred but five thousand 
books. The social, intellectual and moral tone 
of my school would be higher. It is an in- 
vestment that pays well. 

Now a word as to its mode of operation. 
Four classes, the fifth to the eighth inclusive, 
use the books. The pupils are allowed one 
book a week. If a book is not returned at 
the end of the week, a fine of two cents a 
day is charged which goes to help swell the 
library fund. You may think it takes con- 
siderable of my time. Not any except the 
time it takes to provide the sinews to buy 
books and a little care in purchasing the right 
kind. Two pupils act as librarians. They 
keep a record of every book that goes out 
and check it when it comes in. i 

Before a child is allowed to take books it 
must attain an average of seventy per cent. 
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in its studies. This requirement is a great 
inducement for better work in school. When 
other means of securing results fail, the with- 
drawal of libraty privileges on account of a 
child’s not attaining an average of seventy 
per cent. has proven highly beneficial. Some- 
times I err on the side of mercy and grant 
the privilege to some who have not made this 
average. 

As a means of discipline the library also 
serves a good purpose. I sometimes punish 
a boy by telling him that he may have no 
more books He comes to me in the course 
of a week asking to be re-instated, assuring 
me that the offense will not be repeated and 
I do not know of one instance where the 
same offense has been repeated. 

Then again, besides being an inducement 
for better work and better discipline, it 
creates a democratic spirit in the school. The 
library belongs to the pupils. They created 
it. It is their property and therefore they 
have a sense of pride in it. This spirit has 
created an interest which has not diminished 
in four years time. This interest in itself is 
sufficient proof of the library’s success. 

From the reading of library books there 
has grown in my school a desire for better 
books. One of my teachers told me the other 
day that prior to the establishment of the 
library she was constantly taking from the 
pupils trashy books, but that since the library 
has been here she has not seen one book of an 
inferior grade in the school. I know a boy 
who failed in high school because he spent 
his time reading the dime novel. This simply 
proves Emerson’s words that the reading of a 
book may decide a boy’s career in life. So 
we see this matter of books and the right kind 
of reading is a vital problem. 

To confirm what I have said I brought with 
me a few compositions that were written by 
my Eight grade in reply to a question in a 
grammar examination. Permit me to read 
them just as written without corrections. 

Those compositions represent the sentiment 
of the four classes on the subject. I do not 
know how many of you teachers have school 
libraries, but I wish to state that I have never 
done anything in my life which has given me 
so much pleasure, anything of so much per- 
manent value, as when I established a library 
in the Madison School. I might not have 
felt quite so free to go on and acquire funds 
were it not for the fact that Superintendent 
Weber is heartily in favor of the project. 
Through his recommendation two years ago, 
the Board appropriates two thousand dollars 
a year for grade school libraries and four 
hundred dollars a year for each high school 
library. In addition to an annual appropria- 
tion of twenty-eight hundred dollars, exclu- 
sive of bookcases, each principal is given the 
privilege of ordering from the list prepared 
by the State Board of Education at Harris- 
burg three professional books for teachers. 
Those books serve as a nucleus for a pro- 
fessional library for teachers. 

So we see that, ultimately, every one in all 
grades will be supplied with reading material. 
This is bound to result in great benefit to the 
rising generation in the Scranton schools 
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PITTSBURGH CO-OPERATIVE PLAN. 


BY EDWARD RYNEARSON, 
Director of Vocational Guidance, Pittsburgh. 





HERE are many so-called co-operative 
plans but a genuine part-time course is 
well illustrated by Cincinnati’s part-time 
or co-operative plan organized in 1906, by 
the Fitchburg part-time plan organized in 
1908, and by modifications of these used 
in other cities. This type, of course, is 
capable of being adapted in such a large 
variety of ways that it will ultimately be 
adopted by many schools. Almost any 
school could introduce a part-time co-op- 
erative system wherever two boys could 
be “paired” and one employer could be 
found who would take them alternately. 

Most of the part-time co-operative 
schools have been organized to co-operate 
with the industries of the respective com- 
munities. There are many advantages to 
the employer, to the pupils and to the 
schools. The employer will secure a 
higher class of workmen. That his motive 
is selfish makes it no less commendable. 
The boys by being in school part of the 
time, will be able to get more individual in- 
struction in the theory of the trade, and 
probably by better teachers, than the boys 
who spend their entire time in the shop. 
Many a pupil will derive more profit from 
both work and school than if he were 
doing either singly. Since a dominant 
characteristic of the adolescent is a desire 
for creative or constructive activity he 
will take a deep interest in the work. 
Likewise he will go to school regularly 
and with more earnest purpose in order 
that he may get as much help as possible 
for his work, because he sees for the first 
time a real connection between school and 
life. 

The plan is economical for the com- 
munity. In the Centralia Township (lIlli- 
nois) school the pupils on the part-time 
plan use machine shops that cost the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad over $500,000, The 
cost of the up-keep and of the replacement 
of this equipment as soon as it becomes 
obsolete is met without any expense to the 
township. The boys like the atmosphere 
of the real shop. In addition the remu- 
neration gives all a feeling of indepen- 
dence that is worthy of encouragement, 
and enables some to continue in school who 
otherwise would be obliged to leave school 
to assist in bearing the expenses of the 
family. 

When we think that children are leav- 
ing our schools in United States at the 
rate of a million a year, even 50 per cent. 
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of the pupils in the 8th, 9th and roth 
grades, and that the facilities we have pro- 
vided for them whereby they may get any 
vocational training or preparation for 
earning a living are so inadequate that it 
would be a waste of time to mention them, 
we don’t wonder that in some quarters the 
shades of Cicero are crying, “ How long, 
oh, how long, wilt thou abuse our pa- 
tience?” 

The part-time plan of education will 
meet the demands of many of these chil- 
dren who desert the school early. They 
often feel neglected and become discour- 
aged in the all-time school because it is 
often based upon a plan of work for 
groups. These discouraged pupils must 
have their individual needs considered as 
is more often done in planning courses of 
study for the evening and part-time 
schools. However, the evening school, 
popular and desirable as it is, is often too 
great a physical tax upon the vitality of 
the growing youth. 

While most co-operative schools are 
linked up with shops, the co-operative or 
part-time plan has, however, been success- 
ful with commercial subjects in a few 
schools. Last February the Peabody and 
Fifth Avenue high schools in Pittsburgh 
put the pupils of their commercial courses 
on half-time during the last semester of 
the senior year. The pupils were “ paired” 
and sent on alternate weeks to some of 
Pittsburgh’s representative firms. These 
firms, the Joseph Horne Co., the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., the Equitable Insurance Co., and 
the H. J. Heinz Co., were carefully selected 
so that the pupils would not be exploited. 
The pupils worked with the same firms 
during the entire semester. At a meeting 
of the managers of these firms before the 
plan was put into operation, a uniform 


_ scale of wages of seven dollars per week 


was agreed upon. As has been stated, the 
firms selected to inaugurate this plan in 
Pittsburgh were those which we knew had 
sufficient civic spirit and vision to do 
everything to assist these boys and girls 
to get as much and as varied training as 
possible from the different kinds of work; 
that is, the pupils were not kept at one 
kind of work for the entire period. The 
pupils that were sent to the Joseph Horne 
Co., one of our large department stores, 
were given opportunity to work behind the 
counters in selling real merchandise to real 
customers as well as writing real letters, 
handling checks that had face value, etc. 
This vitalized the study of salesmanship, 
bookkeeping. and stenography. 

One of the surprising and gratifying 
results was that practically the same 
amount of school work was completed as 
in former years, although these pupils do 





not recite with the full-time classes. Each 
high school had an entire section of the 
graduating class using this plan. During 
the present semester, when the stores did 
not open until ten o’clock, the pupils from 
the Fifth Avenue High School were at 
school during the forenoon and reported 
to the store at one o’clock. As a rule the 
firms prefer to have the pupils on the 
alternate-week plan rather than the half- 
day plan. 

Some new problems of administration 
must be met. You must have co-operation 
between the school and office in regard to 
time; you should arrange about wages; 
you will want to keep in close touch with 
the office to get records of pupils’ work 
and to correct any deficiencies that are 
revealed by their practical work. Teachers 
might be shifted on alternate weeks from 
one building to another according to the 
shift of pupils and thus save one or more 
teachers. 

No better laboratory could be furnished 
than actual office work. Pupils will see 
that the rules of school, often regarded as 
arbitrary, are the rules that are observed 
in the business offices. They will be im- 
pressed, as the school could never impress 
them, with the importance of accuracy, of 
speed, of regularity, of punctuality, of seri- 
ousness, and of many other requirements 
of the business world. Each week many 
suggestions, helpful to the teacher, will be 
brought back by the pupils. Teaching 
pupils who on alternate weeks are in touch 
with newest methods in the various offices, 
will prevent almost any teacher from get- 
ting into a rut or growing stale in his sub- 
ject. 

For many pupils the experience in the 
office and store is more educative than the 
same time spent in school. Very few 
people now believe that our pupils receive 
all their education from books and within 
the four walls of the schoolroom. Shake- 
speare tells us, 

“Our life exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


That the part-time school does appeal 
to the class of pupils who drop out of 
school is also proved by the fact that the 
field secretary of the department of voca- 
tional guidance and his assistant, with an 
office next door to that where working 
certificates are issued, were able in two 
months to turn one hundred “ drop-outs” 
back into the part-time course; and this 
too after the disgruntled boy or discour- 
aged girl had obtained the certificate from 
the princinal of the school and a promise 
of a position in an office, store or shop. 

The American Locomotive Company of 
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Pittsburgh recognizes the need of better 
trained men for the skilled industries and 
has agreed to a plan that will present to 
high school entrants not only a high school 
education and self-support after the first 
year but also a definite objective in terms 
of a skilled trade, journeymenship, and 
journeymen’s wages. The plan is organ- 
ized on a five-year basis. The entire first 
year will be spent in the high school, the 
second, third, and fourth years om an 
alternate-week basis, and the entire fifth 
year in the plant. The entire vacation 
may be spent in the shop. Upon comple- 
tion of the fifth year, if the work has been 
satisfactory, diplomas will be granted by 
the Board of Public Education and a cer- 
tificate by the industrial plant. 

Co-operative plans in one form or 
another are used in widely separated sec- 
tions. The usual plan is for the principal, 
teacher, or vocational counselor, to find a 
place where pupils may work part of the 
time while going to school. The school 
and the employer co-operate more or less 
and solve or adjust each problem as it pre- 
sents itself. In many schools where the 
co-operative plan has been tried there has 
been no individual or group of individuals 
who makes a scientific study of the prob- 
lem as a whole. Department stores all 
over the country realize that they do not 
get enough of the kind of people in the 
selling or non-selling positions who can be 
promoted to the executive positions. These 
higher places are often filled by people who 
have been taken from some other line of 
work where their executive ability has at- 
tracted attention. 

Last May representatives from the 
largest department stores of Pittsburgh 
met with representatives from Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, from the Board 
of Public Education, and from the admin- 
istrative department of the public schools; 
seven of these agreed to support a Re- 
search Bureau for Retail Training. Three 
aims are kept in view: I. To give profes- 
sional training to those planning to enter 
the field of retailing and to those who de- 
sire to become more efficient in the field. 
2. To train special teachers and super- 
visors in this field. 3. To conduct investi- 
gations for the improvement of methods 
of selecting, training and supervising the 
emplovees in retail stores. In other words 
the broad purpose is to encourage a more 
professional spirit in the field of retailing. 

What a great opportunity for the boys 
and girls of Pittsburgh to learn the de- 
partment-store business. When this was 
first pronosed many teachers and citizens 
said: “ You surely are not going to encour- 
age the graduates of your high schools to 
enter the department stores, are you?” 





Here crops out the conservatism of the 
teaching profession toward educational 
matters. Every subject when first intro- 
duced into the course of study has encoun- 
tered bitter opposition from _ teachers. 
Some of us remember when teachers re- 
sented the introduction of United States 
history into the course of study. Many 
teachers of the classics even to-day look 
askance at teachers and pupils who dare 
make any claim for the sciences. We all 
know the battle that the so-called industrial 
subjects have waged, and are waging, in 
many communities. 

Most of us probably do not recognize 
that the retail store demands the very 
highest ability in its many different kinds 
of activities. Those of us who are inter- 
ested in vocational guidance may not 
realize that probably no other employer can 
offer positions requiring such varied ability 
as does the department store. We are apt 
to think that the selling positions are prac- 
tically the only kind of work in these 
stores; we do not know that there are an 
equal number of persons in the non-selling 
positions doing the important work essen- 
tial to keep the organization efficient. It 
is probably easier to find that for which 
boys and girls are fitted in the department 
store than in any other institution. It is 
a small city in itself. 

In one of the department stores in 
Pittsburgh there are over one hundred per- 
sons who receive $4,000 or more per year. 
The great demand for more intelligent 
men and women in the selling and admin- 
istrative departments caused these business 
houses to ask aid from the practical psy- 
chologists. As a result of serious study of 
the situation, the seven retail department 
stores of the league have agreed to contri- 
bute $32,000 a year, or a total of $160,000 
for five years, to study the educational 
problems of the entire system from the 
humblest employee through to the highest 
official. This will bring over into the field 
of retailing the results of the study of per- 
sonnel problems, which have been attained 
by the original Bureau of Salesmanship 
Research at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and the work of the men of 
this bureau in connection with the per- 
sonnel organization of the American army. 

The most important new feature of the 
work is the attempt to make a thorough, 
scientific study of the methods of selecting, 
training. and supervising employees in both 
the selling and non-selling forces of the 
department stores. In October a training 
course for workers in the emplovment, 
educational, and service departments of 
large stores was begun. A generous num- 
ber of $so0-scholarships and fellowships 
were given to able college graduates 
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selected by the staff. On this staff are its 
Director, Dr. J. B. Miner, who during the 
war has also been Acting Head of the 
Division of Applied Psychology; Dr, O. 
M. Whipple, an expert in experimental 
education, as consultant; together with 
Mr. W. R. Skillen, an expert in depart- 
ment store work from Wanamaker’s Phila- 
delphia store; Miss Marion L. Norris, 
Marshall Field & Company and Charles A. 
Stevens & Brothers, of Chicago; Miss 
Elizabeth Dyer, expert on salesmanship 
courses, formerly Assistant Director of the 
Prince school of store service in Boston, 
and later, educational director at Rike- 
Kumler Company, Dayton; and Dr. David 
R. Sumstine, principal of one of Pitts- 
burgh’s. high’ schools, consultant in regard 
to high school courses of study. 

Does not this show to what extent these 
business men believe in training? When 
they are willing to back up their convic- 
tions with their money, it certainly be- 
hooves those of us who are interested in 
education and in educational experiments, 
to co-operate to the fullest extent. 

‘Any pupil of the seventh or eighth grade 
who has been accepted by any of the co- 
operating stores may enter this school. 
Any pupil who has completed the eighth 
grade may enroll in the co-operative course 
in high school. They will attend school on 
alternate weeks, The state authorities 
have decided that children of the part-time 
school should have a vacation-work certifi- 
cate. If there are not enough pupils in any 
high school for the co-operative retail 
course, those who wish to pursue this 
course will be cared for at a down-town 
class until there are enough for any school 
to be provided for at that school. 

The course of study for the non-office 
work has been planned for the first year 
by a group of five high school teachers 
and the staff of the Retail Bureau. The 
subjects are English, Arithmetic, General 
Science, Color and Design, and Store Or- 
ganization and Practices—all related to the 
needs of the retail store. The course for 
the second year will include subjects tech- 
nical enough not to duplicate the present 
courses in high school, and broadening 
courses related to life: Life problems, the 
technique of selling, and Merchandise. 
The aims for the course of study for the 
high school will include: : 

(1) The connecting up of certain ng 
school subjects with the material which the 
pupils in the retailing course would nat- 
urally have to deal with in their business 
relations; 

(2) Some technical work related di- 
rectly to the stores, as indicated by the 
subject of Store Organization; 

(3) A very definite attempt to keep a 








broad vision for the pupils by relating 
these business courses to the fundamental, 
moral, scientific, and artistic conceptions 
in life. 

The pupils will receive a compensation 
for the days spent in the store, but the pay 
for the part-time work must not be so 
high as to make the plan too attractive 
financially to school children. The thought 
back of the business and professional men 
is that this is an educational project for 
the children and not a financial one. In 
fact some of our best technical schools are 
now requiring actual experience in indus- 
trial life before graduation. Dean Schnei- 
der acts on the principle that theoretical 
instruction given to the students should be 
employed to illuminate, supplement, and 
interpret real shop or other practical ex- 
perience. Mr. Miles, of Wisconsin, says 
that in some cities the employers pay the 
boys on part-time as much as they do the 
boys who work all the time. They say 
that boys that are going to school do twice 
as much work in the same time as boys 
who are not in school. Too many of our 
boys stop growing intellectually before 
they have stopped growing physically. 

In order to set forth the advantages of 
this co-operative plan to the parents and 
children, the co-operating stores (Boggs 
& Buhl, Frank & Seder, Joseph Horne 
Company, Kaufmann Department Stores 
Inc., Lewinneiman Co., Meyer Jonasson & 
Co., The Rosenbaum Company), enclosed 
with the December statements a circular 
which set forth the principal features of 
the course. Parents and pupils were urged 
to make further inquiry about the course. 

Most of the inquiries received in re- 
sponse to these circulars may be grouped 
under one or more of the following ques- 
tions: I. What are the advantages of a 
part-time vocational educational plan? 2. 
For what young people is the part-time 
plan of vocational education particularly 
valuable? 3. How is the co-operative. ar- 
rangement between the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools and the large department stores 
administered? 

In a pamphlet prepared by Associate 
Superintendent Frank M. Leavitt and pub- 
lished by the Board of Public Education 
these three questions are fully answered 
as follows: 

1. The advantages of a part-time voca- 
tional education to the young person who 
follows this plan are as follows: 

(a) Not only does the young person 
secure a good position with promise of 
future promotion, but he receives training 
for the work which he is doing. A 
of this training is given in the place where 
he is employed’ and 4a part of it is given in 
the public school. ' 
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(6) Whether at school or at work the’ 


young person is under the care and super- 
vision of the public educational authorities. 

(c) The young person may begin to 
contribute to his own support while he is 
still in school securing an education. 

(d) To many pupils the practical work 
serves to explain the school work and to 
make it seem more vital and more impor- 
tant. In some cases pupils who fail to 
appreciate the educational opportunities 
offered by the regular full-time school 
work become at once faithful and diligent 
students on entering the part-time class. 

(e) The plan will start the young 
worker in the right way by showing him 
that it is worth while to study the occupa- 
tion in which he is engaged and that such 
a study of the opportunities of the voca- 
tion will certainly advance him in his life 
work. Few people are making substantial 
progress in their daily occupations who 
are not studying in some way to improve 
themselves and their work. 

(f) Boys and girls will have an oppor- 
tunity to find themselves—a means of vo- 
cational guidance. 

It will thus be seen that the part-time 
co-operative plan of vocational education 
offers many advantages over full-time 
work and even over full-time education 
for some young people. 

2. The part-time plan is particularly 
valuable for two groups of pupils: 

First, there is that large group dropping 
out of school each year. In the city of 
Pittsburgh during the school year of 1917- 
18 between September Ist and April 3oth 
598 children left the public high schools 
alone, dropping out from Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th year classes without completing the 
course of study. During this same interval 
870 pupils between 14 and 16 took out 
working certificates from the 7th and 8th 
grades of our public schools. Practically 
all of these young people would have re- 
ceived great benefit if they could have 
continued their education on a half-time plan. 

Second, there are many young people 
now in the high schools who have no in- 
tention of going to college and no clear 
idea why they are going to school Some 
of these young people are not succeeding 
entirely with their school work, largel 
because they do not apply themselves wit 
the energy which should be shown by 
young people of high school age. It is 
actually harmful for such boys and girls 
to loiter through high school putting forth 
only half of their natural powers. Part- 
time education for many such children will 
improve their school work immensely. 

t are the educational qualifications 
for the various divisions in these stores? 
The co-operating stores reported to the 
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Research Bureau the amount of schooling 
of their present employees. In all the 
stores 77 per cent. of the employees under 
23 years of age have never been in high 
school; the number varies from 69 to 82 
per cent. Forty-four per cent., or nearly 
one-half left school during or at the close 
of the eighth grade. At the same time the 
stores gave this information they also re- 
ported the probable number of pupils who 
ean be taken into the store on the part- 
time plan. One store reported that 446 
pupils could be placed as follows: Ist year 
high school, 67 girls and 42 boys; 2nd year, 
58 girls and 23 boys; 3rd year, 66 girls 
and 56 boys; 4th year, 39 girls and 24 boys; 
375 altogether, or 85 per cent., from the 
high school grades. At present only 22 
per cent. of employees of this storé under 
23 years of age have been in high school 
and 85 per cent. of these did not enter the 
third year. Statistics are usually uninter- 
esting but they show actual .conditions, 
and, in this case, they show the oppor- 
tunities open to our high school pupils on 
the part-time plan. © 

3. Any pupil of the Pittsburgh public 
school who enters upon part-time work in 
one of the co-operating department stores 
is under the immediate care and super- 
vision of the public school authorities. 
The progress of his work both in the 
school and in the store is a matter of 
school interest and school record, as are 
also his health, his attendance and his de- 
portment. 

In addition to the supervision by the 
public school authorities, the young people 
will be observed and supervised, and to 
some extent instructed, through the work 
of the Research Bureau for Retail Train- 
ing. This bureau employs a professional 
staff and conducts, in connection with the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, a class 
in the study of the problems of retail busi- 
ness and especially the problem of train- 
ing department store employees. These 
college students are in constant contact 
with the part-time pupils from the public 
schools. The Research Bureau affords a 
group of specialists which will constantly 
observe and yo hase the entire plan. One 
of the main difficulties with the co-opera- 
tive courses in other cities has been its 
lack of such a body to constantly watch 
and direct the plan. 

Briefly stated: The Research Bureau for 
Retail Training, backed by seven stores for 
$160,000 and by the facilities and equip- 
ment of the Institute of Technology, has 
five years in which to experiment with 
the co-operative plan under the auspices 
of the public schools; many part-time plans 
have lagged in other cities, because there 
was not a sufficient number of co-operat- 
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ing employers; under our plan there is a 
greater demand for part-time pupils than 
the schools can supply, 1700 altogether; 
the pupils will have expert supervision 
both in the selling and non-selling posi- 
tions; the conditions of employment will 
be made as favorable as possible to the 
educational growth of the pupils; the chil- 
dren will be on an advancing scale of 
wages during their course according to 
grade in school and years in service (this 
will show, in a concrete manner, that an 
additional year of schooling means a 
higher wage) ; pupils and parents will take 
more interest in an education that links 
up intimately and immediately with actual 
work; many pupils will be able to remain 
in school on account of financial aid re- 
ceived for the weeks spent in the stores; 
meeting prospective customers and ming- 
ling with all classes of people will give a 
real basis for the study of salesmanship 
and other subjects taught in their classes. 
The retail store will be a real laboratory 
equipped with people, material, and actual 
conditions such as could obtain in no 
school; since liberal scholarships are 
offered by the bureau, many college and 
advanced students will come to the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology to fit them- 
selves for welfare work, teaching in the 
high school, for supervising or directing 
the selling and non-selling force in large 
establishments; the research fellowships 
will be awarded to college graduates who 
have the proper preparation for under- 
taking an investigation of the selling and 
the non-selling activities (the first study 
will be to find out the best method of 
selecting, training, and promoting those in 
inspector-wrapper work. 

Under this co-operative plan boys and 
girls will all have equal opportunity to ad- 
vance as far as their ability, energy, and 
character will permit. 
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ALL THAT MONEY CAN BUY 








M ONEY can purchase many things; the 

mistake is occasionally made of assum- 
ing that it can buy everything. It can ac- 
quire houses and lands, a retinue, some- 
times a political office, sometimes the open- 
ing of the door to a career, sometimes the 
transient favor of the mighty, or the re- 
gard of those whose favor is not worth 
having. It can obtain the simulated affec- 
tion of a fickle woman. It can surround 
the lives of the weak with a certain amount 
of protection and—to some extent—tem- 
per the wind to the shorn estate of the un- 
happy. It is a fallacy to imagine that it 
can bribe Nature into granting an entire 
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immunity to those who disobey her laws. 

In the multitude of material possessions 
there is no heart’s ease. The man who 
rubs his hands and says, “This is great 
Babylon that I have builded!” is presently 
restlessly conscious that some crown jewel 
is lacking which would top the pile. He 
ransacks the earth for it; he competes 
furiously with other rich men to get it; 
and when he has made it his own and 
added it to his hoard he perceives that 
beyond what he has grasped there is still 
a desirable consummation that has escaped 
him. So to the end of his days he goes on, 
getting and yet wanting—feverishly avar- 
icious, but never satisfied—lured ever on- 
ward to fresh adventures in a spirit which 
would be noble if the object of the quest 
were worthy. Admirable always is the 
dauntlessness of ambition, which forbids a 
man at any age to sit with folded hands 
in a stupid, torpid acquiescence. But ifall 
that he wants is money—not that he may 
do good with it, but that others who are 
moneyless may envy him—he is no figure 
to move the world’s affection and its last- 
ing remembrance after he goes. 

Beyond the price-mark are precious 
things on which the dollar has no power. 
Who can buy a beautiful dream or an 
ecstasy? You lay down your money for a 
rose. You cannot own it till your soul 
has taken all the beauty for its own. Who 
can buy music? You purchase a ticket for 
a concert, but that does not make the 
music yours. The music only belongs to 
you when your spirit has possessed itself 
of the glorious sound, so that you go forth 
from the hearing renewed and fortified, a 
better servant of the world. Who can buy 
the pleasure of listening to the innocent 
confidences of a child or the thrill of the 
hand clasp of a friendship that cannot be 
alienated? What amount of mere lucre 
can purchase compatibility between two 
persons happily mated? Have you not 
seen some fat affluence put tiaras or ropes 
of pearls upon a wife without even the 
most distant understanding of the raptur- 
ous communion that subsists between those 
whose marriage rests upon a different 
basis? The history of the divorce courts 
tells the unhappy story of those who made 
the supreme mistake of supposing that 
money could bring them the delight of 
comprehending and being comprehended, 
of a sentient co-partnership in which trust 
is complete and explanation is never re- 
quired. In contrast with such mutual un- 
derstandings the compacts that are nego- 
tiated upon a mercenary basis are the most 
miserable phenomena life has to offer.— 
Ledger. 
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FEW days ago a man said to us: “ My 
stenographer and typewriter, an in- 
telligent young woman, said to me yester- 
day, ‘You can do me a great favor.’ 
‘Name it,’ I said. ‘Give me this May num- 
ber of The School Journal.’ ‘Why do you 
want it.’ ‘For the article on Stars and Star 
Study.” Of course she got it.” In the 
present (June) number she and any one 
else interested will find ten additional 
pages of practical value in locating with 


~ease and naming with confidence the lead- 


ing fixed stars and constellations in the 
round of the year. The first plate of dia- 
grams and lines of direction and distance, 
which was lost, we thought of enough value 
in this connection to reproduce it by pho- 
tography. Begin with that, and keep at it 
while the stars challenge your attention, 
though it be for a lifetime. 


The organization of public education for 
service in the new democracy was discussed 
by four speakers at the general session of 
the National Education Association con- 
vention; making the country’s educational 
system an aid to democracy was presented 
from the viewpoints of educators in the 
rural, elementary, secondary and higher 
educational institutions. Use of the school 
building as a community center was in- 
dorsed, and the speakers approved commu- 
nity singing. They urged the use of mod- 
ern equipment and improvements in the 
construction of all educational buildings, 
regardless of cost. Teaching of English 
alone in public grade schools was urged as 
the really necessary step toward the estab- 
lishment of true democracy in America. 





Dr. Samuel Hamilton has given forty- 
five years of continuous service to the 
schools of Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, 


thirty-two of which were spent in the office’ 


of the county superintendent, and his salary 
for years exceeded that of any other official 
in the general school work of the state. 





A prominent clergyman says, the great- 
est problem confronting the country to-day 
is “the young man who has been spoiled by 
high wages.” “ We have hundreds of these 
boys in our jails to-day,” he adds, and he 
knows for he is a mission worker amongst 
them. “They are often not more than fif- 
teen to seventeen years old. They made big 
money during the war, now they are un- 
able to do so. Many have drifted into 
crime, and become a nuisance to society.” 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The appointment of Dean Clifford B. 
Connelley, of the school of applied science 
of Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, as acting 
commissioner of labor and industry, is an 
excellent one. He assumed his duties at 
once, succeeding Walter McNichols, of 
Scranton, who resumed his position as 
supervising inspector, with headquarters at 
Scranton. Dean Connelley is a native of 
Monongahela City, where he was born in 
1863. He graduated from Columbia Uni- 
versity, Western University of Pittsburgh, 
and Duquesne University, served as a 
member of the Pittsburgh board of educa- 
tion and as a member of many boards. 
He has also written extensively. Mr. John 
Price Jackson, the commissioner, is in the 
overseas service. 


When a child’s conduct shows that he 
is acquiring the principles of kindness, 
decency, regularity, a regard for the rights 
and interests of others and the other quali- 
ties that are the very foundation of democ- 
racy, you need have no fear about his class- 
room studies. They will follow logically 
and naturally. The-thing of most im- 
portance is the development of moral fiber, 
a willingness for each to do his share and 
a determination to do the task before him 
thoroughly and conscientiously—Governor 
Brumbaugh. 


Hon. Wm. H. Martin, of Allegheny 
County, recently introduced a bill into the 
Legislature providing for the general use 
of public school buildings and grounds out- 
side of school hours, in the interest of com- 
munity centres throughout the State. The 
bill specifies that upon the petition of a 
number of residents of a district in which 
a school is located equal to at least one- 
fifth of the number of pupils regularly at- 
tending that school, the Board of School 
Directors maintaining the school shall equip 
and permit the use of the buildings and 
grounds belonging to the school for recrea- 
tional, educational and social purposes, and 
that the board may spend a reasonable part 
of the school funds for carrying out or as- 
sisting to carry out these purposes. The 


‘bill prescribes that the uses enumerated 


shall not be of a sectarian character or 
under sectarian control. 





When the Russian revolution was made 
known some two years ago, a former sub- 
ject of the Czar, withered with age and 
hardships, who had found refuge in Amer- 
ica and was keeping a little shop in Pitts- 
burgh, was asked, says an exchange, what 
the Petrograd upheaval meant. His coun- 
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tenance lighted up, his eyes glowed as they 
might in the presence of a miracle realizing 
for himself the aspirations of a lifetime. 
“What does it mean?” he repeated. “It 
means education for the people, and that is 
what people need more than anything else.” 
He stated simply a truth that is recognized 
as forcibly in what some countries strive to 
do in keeping their people in ignorance as 
is done by others in educating them. The 
vision of the old Russian has not been real- 
ized by his native land as yet. Many years 
will elapse before it is we may believe 
when we contemplate the failure of our 
own enlightened country in the matter of 
popular education. ; 


The Report of Proceedings of the State 
Association which has been sent out to 
those entitled to receive it is worth its cost 
to any teacher who is a teacher. To some 
it may be worth nothing—just as most 
other good books are worth nothing, re- 
gardless of their great value. To not a 
few its value will be more than dollars; 
and to some who may take up the hobby of 
star study, and get the passion for it and 
for generous good memory work and other 
good things into their blood and into the 
lives of their pupils, it will be of priceless 
value. A dozen reasons might be given 
for the delay of the issue of this book. 
The times are “out of joint,” and no one 
seems to have much influence in setting 
them right. 


The fifty-ninth commencement of the 
Pennsylvania State College was celebrated 
in the first formal observance of the occa- 
sion in two years. Degrees and diplomas 
were given 197 students of the five schools 
of the college. President Sparks gave a 
reception to the college guests on the lawn 
of his residence. The festivities of the 
week were concluded with dances in the 
fraternity and clubhouses and the junior 
farewell reception to the seniors in the 
armory. 


In his address at the commencement ex- 
ercises at Pennsylvania College, Gettys- 
burg, Governor Sproul said, “The need 
today is for the man who is God-fearing, 
virtuous and simple in his manner of living 
and whose education fits his make-up, fear- 
less in the things he undertakes and always 
Striving for the things that are for the wel- 
fare of his fellow man, whose education is 
broad enough to enable him to catch the 
vision of what the need of the day is, and 
the power to make other men share the 
vision he has caught, that together they 
may go forth and do the things that are so 
badly needed.” © 





Natives of Tangier Island, in Tangier 
Sound, near Cape Charles, Virginia, re- 
port finding a meteorite at least 200 feet 
in circumference in the waters of the 
sound. Part of it projects 22 feet above 
the water and it is in water 30 feet deep, 
embedded at least 10 feet in the sand. The 
meteorite is believed to be the one which 
fell on Friday, June 13, shortly after 7 
o’clock, while the sun was shining brightly. 





The total casualties of the American ex- 
peditionary forces reported to date were 
announced by the War Department as 
289,016, including: Killed in action (includ- 
ing 381 lost at sea), 33,754. Died of 
wounds, 13,570. Died of disease, 23,296. 
Died from accidents and other causes, 
4,942. Total deaths, 75,062. Wounded in 
action, 210,984. Missing in action (not in- 
cluding prisoners released or returned), 
2,370. 


The American and English aviators 
divide the national honors in the trip 
across the Atlantic as to what peoples or 
races best possess those characteristics of 
human daring which are the very backbone 
of an achievement of this sort. So the 
world will take off its hat to these splendid 
pioneers, whose clean-cut victory over the 
elements is peculiarly a tribute to their 
trained audacity plus the assurance that 
came from a knowledge of what the mech- 
anisms and the machine upon which they 
depended were capable. It is a glorious 
and unclouded victory, and from one aspect 
the mere lack of incidents in so breathless 
a flight makes it a typical twentieth-cen- 
tury accomplishment. 





Mr. Lindley H. Dennis, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, in charge of 
agricultural and similar vocational educa- 
tion work, reports that 237 schools in rural 
districts of Pennsylvania have been given 
the State pennant for standardization for 
1919. This plan was adopted last year 
when the total number of schools awarded 
the pennant was 375. Many more will prob- 
ably qualify this year, but one of the diffi- 
culties encountered was the great number 
of new teachers due to the war and the 
demands of industry which took away the 
experienced persons. One county alone had 
60 per cent. of new teachers. Lancaster 
leads in standardized schools again, having 
69 with Berks next with 29. Lycoming 
with 21 went ahead of Erie, which was 
third last year, but dropped to fourth place 
because it had only fourteen to report. 
Somerset follows with 13, then Greene with 
11; Potter 10; McKean 9; Butler, 8; Cum- 
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berland and Carbon 7 each; Bedford 6; 
Chester and Crawford 5 each; Tioga 4; 
Mercer 3, and the following with 2 each: 
Bradford, Sullivan, Warren, Wayne and 
these with one each: Wyoming, Allegheny, 
Armstrong, Lebanon, Clarion and Washing- 


ton. 


Dr. Thomas Stockham Baker, formerly 
Headmaster of the Tome School, Port De- 
posit, Maryland, has become Secretary of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh. Dr. Baker was formerly in- 
structor at the Johns Hopkins University 
and became the head of the Tome School 
in 1908. He began his work at Pittsburgh 
on March Ist. 


The planet Venus, the morning and the 
evening star, which is known to many peo- 
ple, will increase until August 8th. A little 
to the north of Venus is the fixed star Pol- 
lux in the Twins. Venus is forty-six times 
as large as the moon and Jupiter, still 
fainter, is 65,000 times as large. We do 
not know the exact size of Pollux, but we 
know that it gives out 127 times as much 
light as our sun, and we know that our 
sun is 64,000,000 times as large as the moon. 
We could not tell from a mere look at the 
bodies which was nearest and which 
farthest. It would be unsafe to say that the 
brightest is nearest. We know, how- 
ever, that in this case the order of distance 
is the reverse of the order of brightness. 
The distance of the moon is. 230,000 miles. 
Venus is 285 times as far and Jupiter 2300 
times as far. The distance of Pollux is 
so great that it can scarcely be expressed 
in the same terms. Its distance is fifty light 
years, or about 1,250,000,000 times the dis- 
tance of the moon.—S. G. Barton. 





Jacksonville, Florida, boasts that the 
world’s oldest shipbuilder lives in that city. 
He is Major Edward James Monroe, 103 
years old, who is still possessed of all his 
faculties and works in the shipyards as a 
bolt passer. Major Monroe was born in 
Richmond, Va., July 4, 1815, the youngest 
son of James Monroe, fifth President of 
the United States. His mother was the 
President’s third wife. His eldest sister 
died when 105 years old. When America 
declared war on Germany Major Monroe 
was among the first to offer his services, 
but the fact’ that he had passed the century 
mark prevented him from donning the 
olive drab uniform. Then he applied for 
work at the shipyards, and after proving 
that his eye was clear and his brain active, 
he was given employment. Although he 
has met many reverses and sorrows and 
has lost three wives and eleven children, 
Major Monroe says he always thinks of 
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others who are in a worse fix than he and 
refuses to worry. Eat good food and re- 
frain from worrying are two of his recipes 
for longevity. President Monroe was also 
the father of the “ Monroe Doctrine.” 





John Wanamaker says: “The barnacles 
that automatically attach themselves to the 
hull of the little boat sailing a few weeks 
in the shallow waters of Florida lessen its 
speed one hour of each sailing knot. In- 
stead of being nine miles an hour its speed 
is less than eight miles an hour. The bar- 
nacles are water plants or weeds that con- 
tain a sticky substance. Of course, they 
can easily be removed after reaching port, 
where facilities exist. But there are many 
barnacles that fasten themselves upon 
human beings. They attach themselves to 
our habits, speech and conduct, which are 
not so easy to get rid of. They retard our 
progress and pleasure in life: for example, 
unpunctuality, waste of time, forgetfulness 
of promises, bad manners and exaggera- 
tion of facts. Little things they are, but 
they get their work in all the same, and we 
wonder why we are not more sensible of 
the harm they do. The barnacles of list- 
lessness, lagging, forgetfulness, hasty 
words, carelessness in storekeeping, are 
little weeds that slack up our sailing.” 


Secretary Lane, of the Department of 
the Interior, in an address at Hampton, 
speaking of General Armstrong, says: I 
doubt if there is a single man who has lived 
in this country who has more certainly 
pointed the way to the character of educa- 
tion that should obtain in the United States 
in the future than General Armstrong. 
Pass over in your minds the list of those 
who are regarded as great, and I believe 
that you will discover in the end that he 
foresaw the thing that was needed for the 
making of a democracy, and he put into 


this instituiton a theory of education, a 


philosophy, reaching farther than the col- 
ored man, which will be a standard for us 
throughout the United States. And the 
basis of his philosophy was that men and 
women must work. If you want civilized 
men they must be werking men. If you 
want men of a real culture and not a super- 
ficial culture, they must be men who have 
woven into their natures power to do. 
Their ideal will be expressed through the 
hands by the doing of the things them- 
selves. There is no education save that 
which we express. I have within me ca- 
pacities which may be infinite. I know 
nothing of them and the world can know 
nothing of them until I put them into 
some form—give them concreteness, so 
that they will serve the world. 
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The following States have abolished 
teaching in the German language in the 
public schools: Alabama, California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Louisiana, Maine, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah and 
West Virginia. The following States are 
said by the American Defense Society to 
have the question under consideration: 
Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Virginia and Wisconsin. 





THOMAS E. FINEGAN. 





WHAT THEY THINK OF HIM IN THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK, 





in the rooms of O. S. Fowler on 
Broadway, New York, to hear what the 
noted phrenologist might have to say of 
him. Mr. Fowler looked him over, walked 
around him, sized him up, and said, “ You 
are a splendid animal.” “ That’s the secret 
of my success,” replied Mr. Beecher. Mr. 
Fowler might size up Mr. Finegan in much 
the same way. 

We wanted men who have known Dr. 
Finegan long and intimately to speak of 
him in this number of The Journal, and 
wrote the Commissioner of Education of 
New York, Dr. John H. Finley, for a let- 
ter introducing him to our people in the 
school work, and to give us the names of 
three or four men eminent in the schools 
of the state of New York from whom we 
might ask similar letters of appreciation. 
We are indebted also to Dr. Finley for the 
cut which appeared in our last issue. 

Dr. Finley speaks for himself and for 
many, to the great state of New York, as 
well as to Pennsylvania, and adds, “I con- 
gratulate myself that our territories are 
contiguous but not competitive.” He says, 


As I can not in these hurried days make 
a “survey” of Dr. Finegan and _ his 
achievements, I send you a transcript of 
the remarks which I made to the Board of 
Regents in reporting his resignation: 

“T have, most regrettably, to begin my 
report to you this month by officially ad- 
vising you, as I have already advised you 
personally, of the approaching withdrawal 
of Doctor Finegan from this Department. 
It is a loss to the Department and to the 
State which I can not adequately appraise 
in a few sentences. My temptation is to 


O NE day Henry Ward Beecher sat down 








put first my personal loss, for my first 
thought was that I did not know how I 
should be able to go on without that vigor- 
ous, ever active force at my side. I found 
him here when I came to the office. I im- 
mediately recognized his capacity, his 
soundness of judgment and his executive 
ability, and came to put more and more 
responsibility upon him, and finally, with 
the permission of the Board, entrusted to 
him the direction of the Department dur- 
ing my absences of the last year. How 
fully he has met that responsibility you 
know as well as I. 

“But it is more than a personal loss. It 
is a great loss to the State, with whose 
schools he has been identified so long, so 
closely, and so efficiently. I can not under- 
take to speak for them. The teachers and 
officers will wish to speak their tributes 
and wishes for themselves. 

“ Especially will he be missed by the nor- 
mal schools and by the district superin- 
tendents, with whom he has been in closest 
and most helpful relationship. And then 
he will be markedly missed in the legis- 
lative work, the burdens and battles of 
which he has so effectively borne and 
waged on behalf of the schools through so 
many years. He has been, in his advanc- 
ing positions, a man of single purpose, of 
indefatigable industry, of indomitable 
energy, of clear mind and of courageous 
expression and action. 

“New York may well be proud of what 
one of her country schoolboys has achieved 
through the training of her schools, and 
of what she is, through him, able to con- 
tribute to the training of the children of 
another great State.” 


I add to this the tribute of the staff, 
which I was permitted to sign for them 
collectively: 

“We one and all wish to pay you tribute. 
Many of us have known you ever since 
you came to Albany, and others of us have 
known you but a short time, but regardless 
of the length of our friendship we wish to 
express to you our admiration for your 
unexampled devotion to duty, for your in- 
defatigable and tireless energy, and for the 
love which you have shown the school chil- 
dren of this State in your constant efforts 
to better the conditions of their schools and 
the efficiency of their teachers and super- 
vising officers. No man could have done 
more and few will ever do as much. In 
the memory of all of us you and your work 
will forever stand emblazoned in the words, 
‘He Brought Things to Pass.’” 


Dr. Percy I. Bugbee, Principal of the 
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Oneonta State Normal School of New 
York, writes: 

Dr. Thomas E. Finegan is a man who 
has made good. At the Educational Con- 
_gress held in Albany in May—the arrange- 
ments for which were made by Dr. Fine- 
gan—the important topic in the minds of 
all school men of New York was that we 
were about to lose this leader who has 
done such significant work for education 
in this state and who has won the respect 
and admiration of us all. There was but 
one opinion, regret that his offices were no 
longer to be for us, but rejoicing that he 
was to go to a position of distinguished 
honor and more adequate renumeration. 

For twenty-seven years Dr. Finegan has 
been in our State Department of Educa- 
tion. Because he made good he was ad- 
vanced by successive promotions until he 
reached the Deputy Commissionership 
which office he has held for several years. 
His especial field for the last twelve years 
has been the administration of elementary 
education, though as Deputy .Commissioner 
he has also had active interest and large 
influence in all the varied fields of educa- 
tional guidance and administration which 
concern the University of the State of 
New York; and for the past year, during 
the absence of President Finley in Europe, 
the duties and responsibilities of the Com- 
missioner of Education and President of 
the University have devolved on him. 

It is a safe statement that no man in 
New York has had larger or more varied 
experience in educational administration 
than he. He began as a teacher of a coun- 
try school and his progress to his present 
position has been through many stages in 
all of which he has justified his promotion 
and gratified the pride and confidence of 
his associates and the public at large. 

That he should have accomplished what 
he has is of course simply due to his per- 
sonal qualities. It has been because of the 
bigness of the man. It cannot be ascribed 
to this trait or that quality. It is his whole 
splendid personal endowment. Probably 
the thing that appeals most strongly to 
most of us is his approachableness. He 
will listen, and if your case is good he will 
help you win it, not half-heartedly, for he 
always hits hard and you know that he is 
with you. Then he has the rare charm of 
gracious personal friendliness which wins 
responsive trust and confidence. He has 
vision which sees large issues and is not 
confused. He always has some big ac- 
complishment in mind and he doesn’t give 
up till he gets it. He has the fortitude 
which will not recognize defeat. His in- 
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dustry is tireless and is supported by re- 
markable physical vigor. He is a gifted 
public speaker who gets to his point imme- 
ditely and holds his audience by the reason- 
ableness of his appeal and the force of his 
convictions. He keeps his word and has 
never deserted a cause or a friend. He 
knows men and trusts them, and wins them 
as attested by his accomplishments in the 
furtherance of legislation in this state. 
This is the inadequate expression of one 
who has known Dr. Finegan for thirty 
years. He leaves New York in the prime 
of his vigorous manhood. He leaves a 
record of accomplishment never surpassed 
in this state. He takes to his new field a 
ripe experience and the trust of many years 
of proven service. The esteem which he 
has earned is not provincial. It is known 
throughout the land. As rivers of New 
York broaden and deepen in our sister 
state to the south so we believe will his 
powers grow, will his usefulness and in- 
fluence increase. We congratulate the 
State of Pennsylvania. We congratulate 
Dr. Finegan. By the standard of Steven- 
son that “the best of life is to do a good 
work and keep a few friends,” he is indeed 
fortunate. He has done a splendid work. 
He has made and kept a host of friends. 


Supt. Charles E. Gorton, of Yonkers, 
says, “I take pleasure in writing in appre- 
ciation of Dr. Finegan in response to your 
request. I have been a school teacher all 
my life and a city superintendent in the 
State of New York for thirty-six years. 
In that time I have had opportunity to 
know many state superintendents and com- 
missioners of education. I consider Dr. 
Finegan one of the sanest and most prac- 
tical and reasonable of school men. He 
is certain to give the State of Pennsylvania 
a courageous, independent, high-class ad- 
ministration.” He encloses this tribute: 


The Department of Education of New 
York suffers a distinct loss through the 
resignation of Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, its 
Deputy Commissioner. It will be difficult 
to find a man to carry the load he has 
borne and discharge his many duties. 

His rare personal qualities and profes- 
sional attainments fit him admirably for 
school administration. He has positive 
convictions, tempered by consideration for 
the opinions of others. His conception of 
life and the functions of education is sane 
and reasonable and he reaches his ends by 
moving along direct lines. His work has 
been accomplished because he knows men 
as well as measures and is courageous in 
sustaining right, unyielding in opposing 
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wrong. He prepared for a teacher and had 
early experience in teaching and super- 
visory positions. He was also educated in 
law and admitted to the bar where he 
would have made a distinct success but 
preferred educational work. 

He served in various branches in the 
Department of Education of New York 
before he was appointed Assistant Com- 
missioner for Elementary Schools and 
later Deputy Commissioner of Education. 
He has had supervision of the elementary 
and normal schools besides his general ad- 
ministrative work. He has been active in 
the preparation of the elementary syllabus 
and in perfecting school organization. 

His most valuable work in the State of 
New York has been in preparing and se- 
curing the passage of laws to separate the 
schools from the civil administration and 
influences of other departments, to in- 
crease the authority of boards of educa- 
tion, to raise the salaries of teachers and 
dignify the profession. He is the author 
of most of the recent school legislation in 
New York. 

He is the author of several works on 
school law and school administration and 
has been in demand to speak at educational 
gatherings, especially on these subjects. 
As a speaker, he is clear, logical and con- 
vincing, possessing magnetic power to 
carry his audiences to his conclusions. 

To his other high qualities, he adds a 
genial, agreeable, tolerant personality. His 
character, unwearied industry and varied 
accomplishments will make him a_ state 
superintendent of the first order and Penn- 
sylvania is to be congratulated on securing 
his services. 


Supt. F. D. Boynton, of Ithaca, New 
York, writes: “In a sketch like this two 
difficulties present themselves. It is hard to 
treat a large subject briefly; it is more diffi- 
cult when the subject treated is a brother. 
Dr. Finegan seems to me like a real brother. 
I have never loved a man better. It has 
been my great good fortune to be associated 
with him very closely for many years and 
I shall miss his leaving the state. As yet, I 
can’t conceive of an educational meeting in 
New York with ‘Tom’ not there. I hope 
you good people will be generous and let 
him come home occasionally.” His sketch 
follows: 

My acquaintance with Dr. Finegan dates 
back a generation. Under the old system 
of the double-headed, tarantula type of state 
administration which annoyed the schools 
and retarded progress in this state, he 
began his work in the State Department of 
Public Instruction in 1892, after a success- 





ful career as teacher and as school com- 
missioner. From the very first, his sterling 
integrity, frank and fair dealings, his sense 
of humor, and ability and willingness to 
give clear expression to his official actions, 
endeared him to the school people of all 
factions who soon came to know and love 
“Tom,” the name by which he is most 
generally designated. 

Like David B. Hill, Dr. Finegan is a 
democrat and a politician, but of an en- 
tirely different sort. Few people who know 
him ever think of and fewer still care 
what the doctor’s politics are. Successive 
state administrations of both political 
parties have retained his services and when 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the State Board of Regents were 
merged under a Commissioner of Educa- 
tion with Dr. Andrew S. Draper as the first 
Commissioner, Dr. Finegan was retained as 
chief of the law division. Under Dr. 
Finley, Dr. Finegan was advanced to 
Deputy State Commissioner of Education 
and served as Acting Commmissioner of 
Education during the six months absence of 
Dr. Finley engaged in war work in Egypt. 

Dr. Finegan’s legal training has stood 
him in good stead. As chief of the law 
division he became very familiar with edu- 
cational legislation in this and in other 
states and countries and with court deci- 
sions affecting schools. His thorough 
knowledge of the law, his care in prepara- 
tion, his courage of conviction, his ability as 
a public speaker, and his determination to 
drive his opponent into the open gave him 
a power with the legislature which no 
other schoolman of his day enjoys. Fair- 
ness to teachers, and equal fairness to 
taxpayers, with equal opportunities for 
all the children of the whole state with 
him became an obsession, and these topics 
have permeated of late years his public 
utterances. He saw things in the large. 
He not only saw his ideal, but he made 
everyone else see it. He compromised, 
that is, he took what he could get toward 
this ideal, but everyone knew that it was 
only an armistice and not a surrender. 
They knew too, that “Tom” would be 
coming back for the rest just as soon as 
he could re-form his forces for the new 
attack. He kept in politics in order that 
he might keep politics out of the schools. 
How well he succeeded, the statute books 
of New York State abundantly testify. For 
several years past, it has been exceedingly 
difficult to secure legislation affecting the 
schools without his approval. 

When off duty, Dr. Finegan is the best 
of company. Blessed with a happy dispo- 
sition, a capacity for wholesome enjoy- 
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ment equalled only by his capacity for hard 
work, he was always welcome in any gath- 
ering. As president of the State Sunday- 
school Association, of the Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., and in various 
other ways, he has found time for questions 
other than strictly educational and broader 
than his native state. We New Yorkers 
will follow him with our best wishes in 
his new field. A new era awaits the Key- 
stone State in the field of education. True, 
Elijah has gone, but Elisha was being tried 
by fire and caught his mantle before it 
ever touched the ground. Pennsylvania’s 
future is very bright. 


Dr. A. E. Winship, who knows the lead- 
ing educators of the United States as does 
no other man in the country, says in The 
Journal of Education: “Hon. Thomas E. 
Finegan, Deputy State Commissioner of 
New York, accepts the appointment as 
State Superintendent of Pennsylvania prof- 
fered by Governor Sproul. He is one of 
the sanest educational leaders of the coun- 
try, one of the best equipped by experi- 
ence, professional vision, and personal skill 
in leadership. Pennsylvania is to be con- 
gratulated upon having a Governor 
thoughtful enough and courageous enough 
to take a man of Dr. Finegan’s ability re- 
gardless of his residence. But New York 
will greatly miss him in its counsels. It 
will be many a day before any one else can 
know the conditions in New York as 
Thomas E. Finegan knows them.” 


In reply to a personal letter he says: 
“T know Finegan intimately and have 
known him, lo, these many years. He is 
really a big, broad, brave educational 
leader. He has been at times virtually the 
Commissioner of Education in New York 
State under both Andrew S. Draper and 
John H. Finley, because he knew the 
system more intimately than either of 
them could know it, and he had none of 
the elaborate public functions to attend to 
that Draper had and that Finley has. In- 
deed, no one has ever known so much of 
the details of a great state system as he 
has known of New York. Practically 
every emergency decision in twenty years 
has been his decision. And withal he is 
genial, companionable, open-minded and 
warm-hearted.” 


He is a rare man who can be spoken of 
by others of intelligence, wide experience 
and good judgment as these men speak of 
Dr. Finegan. What they say, and their 
glad good-will in saying it, give him the 
best sort of introduction to the schools and 
the school men and women of Pennsylvania. 
It will be read with interest in every one 
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of the 2,588 school districts of the state, by 
every superintendent and school super- 
visor, and by thousands of our school di- 
rectors and teachers. 

We need not say that Dr. Finegan will 
know nothing of these good words from 
home friends until they give him greeting 
and an agreeable surprise in these pages. 

As we have written him, we hope that 
he may greatly enjoy his life and work 
amongst us. Ours is not the Empire State, 
but it is the Keystone; and he is called to 
the position of widest influence and most. 
far-reaching importance within its borders. 
The high place that has come to him was 
not of his seeking. It came with a sud- 
den, perhaps solemn, surprise. “It 
chanced,” men say of things like these; 
but the seer, looking deeper, adds, “ Eter- 
nal God that chance did guide.” It may 
be so. The strong years will tell—that 
test all things. May he take rating with 
our best men in the school work, whether 
living or dead. We bid him cordial wel- 


.come to Pennsylvania. 





“THE STARS SHALL TELL THEE.” 





L ET the. student begin at once to identify 
stars and constellations, from the star 
list here given. It will give him or her a 
practical familiarity with the heavens that 
can be acquired in no other way. Embrace 
every favorable opportunity for looking up 
and learning both stars and star groups. 
“To the astronomer the fixed stars are 
immovable boundary stones by which he 
determines the courses of the wandering 
heavenly bodies—all of which are confined 
to our own solar system, as the sun, the 
planets, the moon, comets and meteors. To 
the geographer they are signal stations, ac- 
cording to which he surveys the earth at 
the heavens. To the mariner they are the 
lights that direct him over the dark paths 
of the seas. To the hunter, the herdsman, 
the wanderer they are a clock. To the 
farmer they are a calendar. The historian 
finds in them many a memorable event. 
Through them the charming Grecian my- 
thology has furnished rich materials for 
dramatic art. The poet, the philosopher, 
and every one of sensibility finds in them 
an impulse to worship, meditation and hope.” 
Astronomy is indeed the superb science. 
And yet it is never heard from on the 
platform of the Teachers’ Institutes, and 
it is almost ignored in the common schools. 
Forty years ago (in 1879 and 1880) our 
Star Club in Lancaster held ten meetings 
in the audience room of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Ten or more stars 
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and constellations were assigned at each 
meeting with diagrams and lines of direc- 
tion and relative distances (in degrees). 
Each member of the club signed an agree- 
ment to attend its regular meetings, make 
preparation upon the work appointed, and 
keep the list of stars and star groups, so 
that at the completion of the course for 
which the club was organized he or she 
should be able to identify most of them in 
the Heavens. There were more than fifty 
members, and at the close of each meeting 
—there were the Heavens for identification 
of these same stars which are given else- 
where. 

“Why did not some one teach me the 
constellations, and make me at home in the 
Starry Heavens which are always over- 
head, and which I don’t half know to this 
day?” So Thomas Carlyle puts the ques- 
tion—and so also millions of the less gifted 
sons and daughters of men. 

“End there is none to the Universe of 
God,” cried the angel, “so also there is no 
beginning.” 


‘tin 
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AN ALUMNI MEETING. 





H Base High School of Lancaster shares 
with that of Pittsburgh the honor of 
“three-score and ten.” That of Philadel- 
phia is twelve years older (1837). We 
remember well when the Lancaster School 
was organized in 1849, and our disappoint- 
ment at being held for another year in the 
lower grade. But it was our great good 
fortune to spend this year—perhaps the 
best of our school life—under a great 
teacher. Twenty-five years later I had him 
come into the high school for two or three 
years, to give us Botany as he used to do 
this—and he did it, making life more glad 
for hundreds and thousands of boys. 
There were probably two hundred and fifty 
of the alumni present on this gala night. 
Because of the war no meeting had been 
held since 1916, and it was a delightful re- 
union. A lady represented the class of 
fifty years ago. There was an interesting 
program of music, brief addresses, buffet 
lunch and dancing. The class of 1894, 
twenty-five years ago, was the class of 
honor, and one of its members, Mr. Harold 
F, Diffenderffer, the historian of the even- 
ing. He recalled old friends, glad days, 
the changes in school and other surround- 
ings in the old town, and was afloat for 
awhile with B. F. Taylor on the wonderful 
stream “with its magical isle, and its 
cloudless sky and its song as sweet as a 
vesper chime.” Tender sentiment, old 
memories, who is not the better for them? 
Mr. John N. Hetrick, the presiding officer, 





bade everybody a cordial welcome, and paid 
fitting tribute to the- classes of 1916 and 
1917, the former of whom had twenty-nine 
and the latter thirty-six members in the 
military service during the late war, three 
of whom made the supreme sacrifice. Dr. 
J. P. McCaskey, who left the school in 1906, 
after fifty years therein as teacher, was 
called upon and spoke in part as follows: 


I didn’t come here to talk but just to 
enjoy the evening in the atmosphere of 
good old times. It seems as if I had always 
been in the life of the schools, and the time 
has been so long that I hardly know 
whether I am in the life of the flesh or in 
the spirit. I saw the High School organ- 
ized in 1849, just seventy years ago, but 
was not in it until 1850. I wish Commo- 
dore Reah Frazer could have got here to 
speak for his class of fifty years ago. He 
was always a good fellow, a favorite with 
everybody, and he has made hosts of 
friends through his long life, during which 
he has risen to high rank in the navy. 
Miss Sue Frazer, his sister, represents him 
this evening. In school days we all knew 
her humor, ability and grit both on and off 
the platform. Our boys have gone far and 
wide and have done the work of men in 
many lines. Many of them have been heard 
from in the late war. Major-General Wm. 
M. Black is at the head of the Engineers 
in the Army; General Robert C. Davis is 
Adjutant-General on Pershing’s staff, and 
many another good man among them has 
won distinction in this and other lines of 
service. John Hetrick, our chairman to- 
night and Harold Diffenderffer, our his- 
torian, are high-grade representative men. 
To have lived among the boys of the High 
School for half a century, with the good 
people as teachers and in the home atmos- 
phere which it was always our privilege to 
know there, has been a rare blessing. Some 
things are worth much more than others. 
I have often thought that I would not ex- 
change those fifty years in the school for 
the wealth of Rockefeller and all the multi- 
millionaires. Worthy parenthood is the 
greatest thing in the world. After that 
the proper training of other people’s chil- 
dren. I never was much of a teacher, but 
have had some sense of the duty and priv- 
ilege of the profession. Some teachers 
whom I have known, as Howard Worcester 
Gilbert, on the Duke street hill in 1849-50; 
Elnathan Elisha Higbee in the High School 
in 1853-54, and Mary Martin, who was with 
us for more than twenty good years in the 
Boys’ High School were worth their thou- 
sand dollars a month. If you have the gift 
and the heart for it—be teachers. 
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OUR SIXTY-EIGHTH VOLUME. 





Shae Sixty-eighth volume of the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal begins with 
our next issue, the present number closing 
the current (67th) volume. Many sub- 
scriptions expire with the close of the 
volume. We shall be glad to have all who 
desire The Journal continued, to renew as 
promptly as may be convenient, so that it 
may be mailed without delay, and that the 
names of such Directors, Teachers, and 
other friends of education, may not be re- 
moved from our printed mailing lists, thus 
avoiding risk of errors in resetting them 
later on during the year. Our subscrip- 
tions begin quarterly with July, October, 
January, and April, but the beginning of 
the volume is, of course, the best time to 
subscribe; especially is this true in the case 
of members of School Boards, the financial 
year of the School District and of the 
School Department and the volume of The 
School Journal being almost identical. 
There has been no advance upon the sub- 
scription price of The Journal, though the 
cost of paper has more than doubled and 
other expenses have greatly increased. It 
remains at $1.50 per year. Teachers en- 
rolled as members of the State Educational 
Association who made choice of the first 
six copies of the current year instead of 
The Red Book for 1918, may have The 
Journal continued for the remaining six 
months of the year 1919 for seventy cents. 
The purpose of The School Journal is 
to impart information to Directors, Super- 
intendents, Teachers and others, to awaken 
deeper interest in the schools, and to arouse 
greater effort in their behalf. Intelligent 
Directors know it to be suggestive in con- 
nection with the work of education, and 
not a few thoughtful men who read it reg- 
ularly say they could not, as School Di- 
rectors, afford to be without it if they paid 
the subscription price from their own 
pockets. The large State appropriation 
enables many Boards more readily to sub- 
scribe. This is the only direct return 
which the Director can receive in recogni- 
tion of his service to the public schools, 
and many who have made trial of The 
Journal say that no like sum of money can 
be expended by the Board, that will secure 
equal benefit to the school district. Twelve 
numbers are issued during the year. The 


volume (67) which ends with the present 
number contains nearly six hundred double 
column pages of large size, and presents, 
for its low subscription rate, an immense 
amount of varied and interesting matter 
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relating to the work of the schools, of 
value to the Teacher, the Parent, and the 
School Director. 

What this publication is, what it aims to 
do, or to aid in doing, and how well that 
aim is accomplished, our readers have 
ample opportunity for knowing. Its pur- 
pose is to give full value in every way pos- 
sible to the reader. Its future must be 
judged by its past. We will continue to do 
what we can to make it worthy the gen- 
erous support of the men and women of 
the State who are interested in the great 
work of education, and we shall be grate- 
ful for the encouragement and for the sup- 
port which they see fit to give it. 


~< 


TEACHERS’ SALARY INCREASE. 








= teachers’ salary bill carries with it 

an appropriation of six millions of 
dollars for the next two years—that is, 
three millions per year—and sets aside $4,- 
500,000 from the regular appropriation to 
be used with the $6,000,000. This is the 
amount formerly returned to districts under 
the minimum salary act which is repealed. 
It provides higher pay for all public school 
teachers. 

The bill enjoins salary increases for 
school teachers in all school districts, under 
penalty of forfeiture of their right to share 
in any future state appropriations for 
schools. It increases the pay of school 
nurses in the same ratio as that of teachers, 
providing they are regularly engaged at full 
time. ' 

In addition to establishing a minimum 
wage for teachers, it provides that the 
state shall pay an extra five dollars a month 
to each teacher in a rural school who holds 
a certificate higher than that of provisional 
teacher. The act stipulates that a rural 
school is one not a high school, and situated 
in the open country or a small center of 
population. 

Where the compensation of any teacher 
or nurse for 1919-20 is teduced below the 
level of 1918-1919 the law provides that 
the state shall make no payments on ac- 
count of any increases. 

Minimum salary provisions are worked 
out in the bill as follows: Teachers holding 
provisional certificates, $60 per school 
month; professional certificates or state 
normal school certificates, $70; state nor- 
mal school diplomas, county permanent cer- 
tificates or college provisional certificates, 
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Teachers who in 1918 and 1919 received 
less than $100 per school month, but whose 
salary is not increased by at least 25 per 
cent. under other sections of the bill, are to 
receive an increase of 25 per cent.; those 
receiving $100 and not more than $150, an 
increase of 20 per cent.; $150 and not more 
than $200, an increase of 15 per cent., and 
those receiving more than $200 a month an 
increase of I0 per cent. 

Of the salaries provided for in the bill 
in second, third and fourth class districts, 
the commonwealth shall pay as follows: 

Those holding provisional certificates and 
employed in rural schools and in small cen- 
ters, not high schools, $10 per month. To 
others five dollars per school month. The 
State Superintendent shall decide what con- 
stitutes rural small centres. Professional 
or state normal school certificates, $12.50; 
state normal school diplomas, county or 
state permanent certificates or college pro- 
visional certificates, $20 per month. 

First class school districts (Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh) are also to pay the 25, 20, 
15 and Io per cent, increase. The school 
districts are to pay one-half of all increases 
and the state the other half. 


“ies 





THE STUDY OF LATIN. 





= study of Latin under a lover of 

literature who is a good teacher is one 
of the most profitable in the curriculum 
for English-speaking students. Greek has 
lost its hold in the colleges; and Latin, in 
this commercial age, has been hit hard. 
But it is coming again into favor, as it must 
and will. 

Princeton University, says an exchange, 
has abandoned Greek as one of the pre- 
requisites for entrance, and requires only 
one year of Latin. Other American uni- 
versities have taken like action, though 
none of the larger institutions, we believe, 
has gone so far in reducing the classical re- 
quirements. Half a century ago a college 
course that did not include several years 
of both Greek and Latin was practically 
unknown, and the university education 
without a thorough grounding in these an- 
cient languages was inconceivable. Grad- 
ually, with the development of the sciences, 
with the practical co-ordination of univer- 
sity training with the industry of the 
world, we have subordinated classics in 
both colleges and universities, and possibly 
the time is not far distant when a univer- 
sity course may be taken without the study 
of either Latin or Greek. 





While the knowledge of the ancient lan- 
guages is not essential to either material 
or intellectual success, we may well ques- 
tion whether or not the new educational 
iconoclasm does not tend to extremes. No 
man can have a thorough knowledge of the 
English language who does not have more 
than a rudimentary acquaintance with the 
Latin. A very large percentage of the 
words in daily use have Latin origin, and 
in the realms of science and art Latin de- 
rivatives are predominant. What gram- 
mar the English language has is derived 
from the Latin. The old Romans were an 
exact people. They gave rules to their 
language which developed and indicated 
its shades of thought with marvelous accu- 
racy. They had time to become good 
grammarians, and the scientific exactness 
of the Latin language is as beautiful and 
as perfect as a piece of fine machinery. 
Purely as a mental exercise, the Latin de- 
serves to be studied, and the college gradu- 
ate who fails to get something of its spirit 
and to absorb something of its essence 
misses a quality in life that is well worth 
while, and one that cannot afford to be 
missed. 


as 





BUTTERMILK DAY. 





Sita date reported from the United 

States Department of Agriculture is 
July Ist annually. Personally we are for 
buttermilk. The best thing we have eaten 
these many years—and we take it daily—is 
one or two shredded biscuit, crumbled dry 
—and we do the crumbling and the rest of 
it—two or three heaped spoonfuls of sugar 
and plenty of good buttermilk, filling the 
saucer, dish or bowl. 

Buttermilk the Department of Agricul- 
ture thinks one of the best drinks in the 
world—nutritious, palatable and full of zest 
and vim. The man who drinks buttermilk 
regularly and copiously is doing a good turn 
for himself. That is one of the purposes of 
proclaiming National Buttermilk Day. The 
other is that the dairy industry in the 
United States will be encouraged. 

Buttermilk Day, it is hoped, will remind 
many people of this drink, introduce it to 
others, and be the beginning of a greater 
consumption of buttermilk that will con- 
tribute to the health and happiness of the 
consumers and, at the same time, help dairy 
farmers to develop production. 

To insure an ample supply of buttermilk, 
both for homes and for hotels and restau- 
rants in these tempestuous days of high- 
priced whiskey and low-toned beer, the De- 
partment requests creameries, milk plants, 
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and other dairy establishments to co-operate 
in the plan to popularize the drink. It is 
pointed out that, while straight buttermilk 
is an excellent drink, there are a number of 
delicious combinations. Buttermilk lemon- 
ade is obtained by adding the juice of two 
or three lemons to a quart of buttermilk 
with sugar to taste. Buttermilk may be 
combined with lemon juice, orange juice or 
eggs and sugar for making frozen dainties. 

Aside from its food and beverage qual- 
ities, buttermilk is believed to possess med- 
ical qualities. Many physicians prescribe it 
in the treatment of certain intestinal dis- 
orders. The bacteria that bring about the 
chemical change by which buttermilk is 
produced is believed by many physicians 
and bacteriologists to destroy certain other 
organisms that, in the human body, tend to 
hasten senility. Many prominent men 
drink buttermilk regularly as a tonic. One 
of the most widely known lecturers and 
writers in the United States drinks butter- 
milk as regularly as he brushes his teeth— 
and declares that he feels himself getting 
younger every day he lives. 


HARMFUL EFFECTS OF TOBACCO. 








Dr. Cooper, formerly of Johns Hopkins 
hospital, says: Many men who smoke, 
chew or snuff incessantly and who are 
seemingly healthy are suffering from pro- 
gressive organic ailments. Thousands of 
them would never have been afflicted had 
it not been for the use of tobacco, and 
thousands would soon get well if they 
would only stop the use of tobacco. The 
chief habit forming principle of tobacco is 
nicotine, a deadly poison which, when 
absorbed by the system slowly affects the 
nerves, membranes, tissues and_ vital 
organs of the body. The harmful effect of 
tobacco varies and depends on circum- 
stances. One will be afflicted with general 
debility, others with catarrh of the throat, 
indigestion, constipation, extreme nerv- 
ousness, sleeplessness, loss of memory, lack 
of will power, mental confusion, etc. 
Others may suffer from heart disease, 
bronchial trouble, hardening of the arter- 
ies, tuberculosis, blindness or even cancer 
or the common affliction known as tobacco 
heart. If you use tobacco in any form 
you can easily detect the harmful effects 
by making the following simple tests. If, 
in the course of reading your voice becomes 
muffled, hoarse and indistinct, and you 
must frequently clear your throat, the 
chances are that your throat is affected by 
catarrh and it may be the beginning of 





more serious trouble. Next, in the morn- 
ing before taking your usual smoke, walk 
up three flights of stairs at a regular pace, 
then stop. If you find that you are out of 
breath, your heart beat is forced, trem- 
bling, or irregular, you may be a victim of 
functional or organic heart trouble. If 
you feel that you must smoke, chew or 
snuff to quiet your nerves, you are a slave 
to the tobacco habit, and are positively 
poisoning yourself with the deadly drug, 
nicotine. In either case you have just two 
alternatives—keep on with the self-poison- 
ing process irrespective of the dangers and 
suffer the consequences, or give up the 
habit and escape the dangers. 





WORLD LOOKS TO AMERICA. 





General W. W. Atterbury, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania railroad, who re- 
cently returned from France, in an address 
before the Union League of Philadelphia, 
urged the business men of the country to 
devote some of their energy and genius of 
organization toward “the development of 
an efficient method of national defence.” 
“National preparedness,” he said, “ neces- 
sitates the coordination of army, navy and 
industry,” and to bring this about he sug- 
gested the organization of a national de- 
fence board and a complete national policy 
which would permit each to proceed along 
its own lines, “The situation of the world 
to-day is so involved that only a real 
optimist sees anything but turmoil for 
many years to come. Of all the great na- 
tions, only America has come through 
financially, economically and otherwise 
unimpaired, and to America the world 
looks for salvation. 

“Whether we have a League of Nations 
or not; whether we agree with England 
to safeguard France against Germany or 
continue our traditional policy in relation 
to international affairs, the same situation 
confronts us. Nor will international recog- 
nition of the Monroe Doctrine relieve us 
of our sacred duty to its defence to the 
limit of our life and strength. Continental, 
national and racial enmity and hatred have 
not been eliminated. On the contrary, they 
have been intensified and we, who prior to 
the war were at peace with the world, are 
now drawn into the maelstrom of world 
politics. It is a position that has been 
forced upon us. The world’s conflagration 
is for the moment under control, but under- 
neath are still the same seething masses of 
fire liable to break into flame at any 
moment.” 
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PERCENTAGE OF LOCAL ENROLLMENT. 


ENROLLMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 1918. 


1919.] 

Cameron ....... 53 53 100 Allegheny 
Lebanon ....... 257 257 100 M 
Leigh 6 vcccss cs 367 371 100 Berks 
Snyder ......... 132 132 100 
Union: 46.2550 108 III 100 
APOOE ca cassie ve 284 270 
ee 761 728 

IMR ecu cwces es 60 

MGS caiccusstas 430 372 | 

OM obo cs cess 193 149 


Westmoreland .. 955 676 
Northumberland. 290 200 
Northampton ... 378 251 


Lycoming ...... 322 190 
ENON seekers se 310 183 
Montour ....... 46 26 
oe re 300 166 
Warren’... 2350 238 127 
qo ee 221 Il! 
Dauphin ....... 333 167 
Lackawanna .... 216 109 
Delaware ....... 381 183 
Abington Twp.. 51 51 
Altoona ........ 296 2098 100 
Ambridge ...... 70 70 
Beaver .......0- 3232 
Berwick ........ 63 64 
Blakeley ....... 360 6-30 
Bellefonte ...... 25 25 
Braddock ...... 83 8&4 


Carlisle ........ 53 «54 
Carnegie ....... GE. ae 
Cheltenham Twp. 67 67 
Columbia ...... 50 «51 


Connellsville ... 83 84 
Conshohocken .. 32 33 


Coraopolis ..... 40 . 40 
Danville ....... 36 637 
State D’p’tm’t .. 18 18 
Donora ...06s0% 63 63 
Dunmore ....... 108 109 
Harrisburg ..... 355 367 
Hazle Twp. .... 83 83 
EMEMER G2 cose hes 42 42 
MO ecco hoc aes 43 
ESRODE ..5cccee 58 50 
Lebanon ....... 97 «6««97 
Lewistown ..... Se St 
Lock Haven ... 38 4 
Mahanoy City oa, a 265 
Minersville ..... 34 34 
Monessen ...... 110 III 
Mount Carmel... 59 
Munhall ........ 32 33 


Pottsville ...... 81 8&1 
Radnor Twp. ... 47 48 
Redstone Twp. . 64 ‘65 
Rostraver Twp.. 53 53 
Shamokin ...... 3 (84 
Steelton ........ 50 «(62 
Sunbury ....... 75 7 
Tamaqua ....... 4 «51 


Directors’ Department 


Ur Barby Twp. = 


L’r Merion Twp. 1o1 


26 
MonongahelaCity 49 


- 60 100 


Nanticoke ...... II2 112 100 
New Kensington 63 
Newport Twp. . 72 72 100 
Northampton ... 43 45 


New Brighton .. 
63 


Total Enrollment ................+cecees 


Indiana. 2. 5.. 6c 476 
Huntingdon .... 254 
mee =). 355595 345 
Peanktim: .622.'.2 303 
Armstrong ..... 430 
COMO oo. case 272 
Glassen: 5... 25% 283 


PS adsc as whee 300 
Monroe’ <.....0 184 
Leserne...5 0658 1210 
LT a 350 
MINGONE Sec aees oc 263 
moon, 102 
McKean ....... 236 
NOME cdncwec ccna 567 
Clearfield ...... 504 
Bedford <...... 337 
OS ene 88 
fe ae ee 388 
Lawrence ...... 211 
Venango ....... 225 


Hanover ....... 43 
M’t Pleas’t Twp. 67 
Bethlehem ..... 160 
1) 


96 Punxsutawney .. 55 


West Chester .. 

Carbondale ..... 90 
Wilkinsburg ..... 127 
Coatesville ..... 80 
Franklin ....... 56 


SHEIGM. <i. i505 99 
Reading ........ 422 
5 Titusville ...... 50 
Kittanning ..... 50 
84 McKees Rocks . 49 
Uniontown ..... 98 
82 Archbald ....... 47 
Bradtord. ..-..0. 74 
Ellwood City ... 43 
Greenville ...... 37 


Clearfield ...... 52 
2 eee 115 
Philadelphia ....5600 
— Hide aoc 77 


a ee 373 
Jeannette ...... 47 
Vandergrift .... 57 
Pittsburgh ..... 3006 
ee eee 31 
McKeesport .... 247 
Putten ©... . & 
Coal Twa... 109 


Dickson City ... 45 


69 Duquesne ...... 


oI 
New Castle .... 230 
Old Forge ..... 57 
SON 44a ca 


44 
Life Members ........... 
Normal Schools ......... 
CONAMES 65 5 ckcdevonaalan 
Ciee SONGS on dcusecaces 
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HE first number of The Pennsylvania School Journal was issued by Dr. Burrowes in 
January, 1852. During that year the first meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, 

of which he was president, was held in December. Extended reports of the Sixty-nine 
meetings thus far held are found in the successive volumes of The Pennsylvania School 
Journal since 1852. A brief record of each of these meetings was given in The Journal and in 
the bound volume of proceedings for 1912. No sessions were held in 1862, 1879, 1893, or 1904. 


3852, December, 
1853, August, 
1853, December, 
1854, August, 
1854, December, 
1855, August, 
1835, December, 
1856, August, 
1856, December, 
1857, August, 
1857, December, 
1858, August, 
1859, August, 
1860, August, 
1861, August, 
1863, August, 
1864, August, 
1865, August, 
1866, August, 
1867, August, 
1868, August, 
1869, August, 
1870, August, 
1871, August, 
1872, August, 
1873, August, 
1874, August, 
1875, August, 
1876, August, 
1877, August, 
1878, July, 
1880, July, 
1881, July, 
1882, July, 
1883, July, 
1884, July, 


1901, July, 
1902, July, 
1903, July, 
1905, July, 
1906, July, 
1907, July, 
1908, July, 
1909, July, 
1910, July, 
1910, December, 
1911, December, 
1912, December, 
1913, December, 
1914, December, 
1915, December, 
1916, December, 
1917, December, 
1918, December, 


Harrisburg .............Thomas Henry Burrowes, Lancaster........ 24 











Pittsburgh .............-John H, Brown, Philadelphia ........ Pee) te 
caster .....+..+e+++eJohn H. Brown, Philadelphia ...... ae _ 
Pottsville ....... -e-James Thompson, Pittsburgh ...... coe «6GS 
Lewistown ..... -+.James Thompson, Pittsburgh ...... oo 1 BR2 
Pittsburgh ...... .»»Wm, VanLear Davis, Lancaster ..........-. 143 
Philadelphia ............ Wm. VanLear Davis, Lancaster ....... sata at —_ 
Williamsport ...........James Pyle Wickersham, Lancaster ....... - 180 
Harrisburg .............James Pyle Wickersham, Lancaster ....... - 154 
Chambersburg .......... William Roberts, Philadelphia .............. 69 
Indiana ............++++ William Roberts, Philadelphia ......... ee =_ 
Scranton ...............John F. Stoddard, Prompton ............. Pe _ 
West Chester ...........Franklin Taylor, West Chester ..... aracereiea: cae 
Greensburg .........+.+.+.+eCharles R, Coburn, Towanda ........... coo 1 ¥aS 
Lewisburg ........ ecoce Andrew Burt, Pittsburgh ......cssesesccce 3 94 
Reading ...............Azariah Smith, Lewistown .........eeeeeees 80 
Altoona ................samuel D, Ingram, Harrisburg ............ — 
Meadville ........ ....--Fordyce A. Allen, Mansfield ...........20+- 102 
Gettysburg ..........06. Samuel P. Bates, Harrisburg ............. . 220 
Bellefonte ........... ... William F. Wyers, West Chester ......... ota 
Allentown ............ .- Edward Brooks, Millersville ..... Fe ews ess ae 
Greensburg .......... --Samuel S. Jack, Greensburg ............- +  §60 
Lancaster ........ occcecLenry Se Jones, Evie o.cccocccescces oie wae... 
Williamsport ...........Albert N. Raub, Lock Haven .............. 323 
Philadelphia ............Henry Houck, Lebanon ............ PP alsmeiata 1,116 
Pittsburgh ..............George P. Hays, Washington .............. 467 
Shippensburg ...........George J. Luckey, Pittsburgh .............. 157 
Wilkes-Barre ........... William Warren Woodruff, West Chester .... 284 
West Chester ......... -James Pyle Wickersham, Lancaster ........ 309 
BN ices s0bts sdoeeveae George L. Maris, West Chester ..........+- 191 
eS a William N. Aiken, Lawrence ....... ates 248 
WOT 55 6b Posed ...Benjamin Franklin Shaub, Lancaster ....... 124 
Washington .... ...Jesse Newlin, Pottsville ......cee.ses- soe » 988 
Pottsville ...... ..James P. Andrews, Pittsburgh .....'...... - 488 
Williamsport ... ... Nathan C. Schaeffer, Kutztown ............ 450 
Meadville ...... .-..- Samuel A. Bear, Reading ........+-. .eeeee 303 
MBTTMER, «bias 0 kisin os 0B John Morrow, Allegheny ............. <. | Se 
Allentown ..............John Q. Stewart, -Jarrisburg ...... ates 620 
Clearfield ...... ep oe abla James M. Cough! , Wilkes-Barre ....... 438 
Scranton ........-++e.e++.-Matt. Savage, Cle rfield .......ceseeeeeees ol eS 
Altoona ...... seeeeeeeeeElnathan Elisha igbee, Lancaster ........ 348 
Mauch Chunk ..........R, M. McNeal, ” arrisburg ............ ee 
Bedford ......cecsees ..George Morris i uilips, West Chester ...... 495 
Beaver Falls ...........Eliphalet Oram Lyte, Millersville ....,..... 621 
Ts ia «eeeee Samuel Hamilton, Braddock .......... tec... sae 
Mt. Gretna ...... wessee-Lliakim Tupper Jeffers, York ....... hn alate 634 
Bloomsburg ..... ie oeae Co GONE, OUI 0 6 850 cin vee bo ae pectore aan 
New Castle ............ David Jewett W..ter, Bloomsburg .......... 424 
Bellefonte ......... .....Martin Grove Brumbaugh, Philadelphia ..... 221 
Gettysburg .......... ... Ebenezer Mackey, Reading ............00-. 258 
Williamsport ...........John A. M. Passmore, Philadelphia ........ 1,012 
Philadelphia ........ ....John Summers Stahr, Lancaster ........... 2,015 
Pittsburgh ......... .eee-Junius Rudy Flickinger, Lock Haven ...... 2,738 
Wilkes-Barre ......... .. Addison L. Jones, West Chester ............ 1,144 
Reading .......... .....Samuel Andrews, Pittsburgh ............. - 1,306 
Altoona ...........- ....L. E. McGinnes, Steelton ............. eceee 1,008 
Greensburg .......... .»-Reed B. Teitrick, Brookville ........... eee 824 
State College ..........J. B. Richey, McKeesport .............-- -  §40 
Bethlehem ............ ',Charles S. Foos, Reading ............. coeee 2,337 
BIO 2s «64.5% ose 6 eas se .. Charles Lose, Williamsport ........... oocee 8,763 
Harrisburg ..........00- Cheesman Abiah Herrick, Philadelphia ..... 1,801 
Philadelphia ......... ...F. W. Robbins, Lebanon ..... pas viene = w.stehaee aa 
Harrisburg .......... .--J. George Becht, Harrisburg .............. 6,121 
Pittsburgh ........ ....-.David A. Harman, Hazleton ......... eeees 10,664 
Harrisburg ...... «eeeee-Robert C. Shaw, Greensburg .............. 11,125 
Scranton .....cccccccees Henry H. Baish, Altoona ................. 11,136 
Harrisburg .............Eli M. Rapp, Reading .............c00.005 12,501 
Johnstown ..........00- Charles S. Davis, Steelton................ 10,678 


PABITIIOUIE, «> 6-0 0's p04 wae S. E. Weber, Scranton........... Siew g's obs 18,326 
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DIAGRAMS, +LINES+0R+DIRECTION+AND+DISTANCE. 





ffHE names of the stars are spelled differently in the various text-books, and almost uniformly without accent.' 
L- We find, in the latest edition of Whitall's Planisphere, an accented list of these names prepared by Rev. E. H.! 
Supplee, of Philadelphia: As there seems no other to be had with which to compare, and it being desirable that 
there should be some degree of uniformity in this matter, we have, in nearly all cases, adopted, in list given be- 
low, the pronunciation approved” by the gentleman named. As everybody knows, the distance from zenith to 
horizon is 90°; the length of the lines indicated herewith in degrees can therefore be readily estimated. Nodia-' 
agrams have been used, as they occupy too much space. for our purpose, and a little ingenuity will enable the 
teacher to make triangles and ofher figures by the dozen, of all kinds andsizes, It is taken for granted, in running 
these lines, that the student will begin by learning the Great Square of Pegasus, Orion, the Pleiades, the Dipper, 
Sirius, Vega, and Capella. He can then, with the points of the compass occasionally noted along with his lines, 
fix with readiness and certainty every star named in the list here given. The stars marked for a given line .may 
be some degrees from it, but they are always in the general direction of the line, and mear enough to he recny:; 
nized . ‘The lines themselves are designed merely as an-approximation to accuracy—a hint or suggestion as 1<¢} 
direction and,distance—but it is believed that they will be of great use to any one who is resolved upon this work.’ 
A hint as to what these lines mean and how they can be uSed to advantage may not be unnecessary: ‘ Two 

oints in,a line determine its direction,’ and each line here given contains at least two points (stars) readily de-! 
ermined. ‘lake, for instance, the second line, in first column: At one end we have Rigel (5), then Anilam (8), 
then Betelguese (3), and at the other end Pollux (17) ;“between Pollux (17) and Betelguese (3) we find Alhena 
(18) and Wasat (19)—thus fixing these two fainter stars—the rest, or any two or three of the rest, being known,’ 
The relative distances of the several stars from one another is also in some measure indicated by the distances at 
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FIXED STARS. i ; 3 ou FIXED STARS, / 
Trace, Bulls! y + a 7 s 35. Albi’reo, 
Bie, ht nag ' Andromeda, 
( Pleiades.) * $ re . 
2. Aldeb’aran, |°* % * # Ss *£ “Bie 
(Hy’ades.) 49 48 3 4 34 33 = aak. 
Orion, Great Di; , Perseus. 
Betel’guese. aliments 38. Al’genib, 
4 — é 39. Al’gol. 
5. Ri’gel. P Canis Minor.” 
&. Saiph (Safe)! .. A¥rtga. of’ 40. Pro’cyon. 
7. Min‘taka, * * 41. Gomel’za, 
8. —— ° ¥35 Canis Major. 
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12, Sche’at. * sk 22 6 28 26 27 Ursa Major.’ 
13. Mar’kab. gre Orion. Eagle. 47: Du’bhe, 
14. Al’genib, = 48. Me’rak, 
} Androm'eda, | 80°\S. 14 12 “32 29N.W.| 60° 5 22 - N./49 Phad. 
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wile, Eagle. . ° 
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which the numbers are separated upon the line. The length ofany line, in degrees, is indicated in the vertical cole 
umn. In the line referred to, the distance is given as about sixty degrees (60°), equal to two-thirds the distance 
from zenith to horizon, or about four times the distance between the stars in any side of the Square. These lines 
of direction and. distance may be. used in prosecuting the study to its most satisfactory result, namely the /ocating 
of our knowledge in the heavens. The numbers on the Star List upon this page, as will be observed, differ from 
those in the more extended list which immediately precedes, as well as that which follows itin these pages ‘This. 
is a matter‘of little importance; thousands of lists may readily be made eacli-of which will differ from every other. 
The study may be commenced at any time in the year, and, of-course, this will cause the numerical order of the 
stars to be different in different lists. It is important, however, that all the members of a.class taking up the 
study, shall have the same list, and each star indicated by the same number, otherwise more or less confusion 
will result. Among practical aids in Star Study, Whitall’s Planisphere; with the mythological figures, stands at 
the head of the list. It is a disk revolving on a flat surface, ani can be set by any-student so as to show the ap- 
pearance of thé heavens at any minute of the day or night throughout.the year. Burritt's Geography of the Heav- 
ens contains the mythology of the constellations as fully given as the student-teacher, will desire. Newcomb’s. 
Popular Astronomy, Bouvier's Familiar Astronomy, Steele’s Fourteen “Weeks in Astronomy, Lockyer’s Ele=, 
ments and his Primer of Astronomy, Warren's Recreations in Astronomy, and theHand-book of the Siars, are all 
text-books of great merit. The three volumes, Astronomy of the Bible, Pianetary and Stellar Worlds, and Pop- 
ular Astronomy, by Mitchell, are among the best aids to arouse and maintain a reverent interest in the science. 
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In a lunar eclipse the Moon is gradually darkened as 
she enters the Earth’s penumbra and then again she is 
gradually immersed into the real shadow. Even when 
she is totally eclipsed she does not become entirely in- 
visible, but still shines with a dull red light, which is 
refracted into the shadow by the Earth’s atmosphere 
through which the sunlight must pass in order to reach 
the Moon. 

As she travels from West to East we first see her east- 
ern side slightly dim, and this is the first contact with 
the penumbra of the almanacs. And as she emerges 
from the umbra we have the last contact with the dark 
shadow, and, finally, last contact with the penumbra, 
and the eclipse is over. 

Eclipses can be calculated with a good degree of cer- 
tainty by any one, not only for years to come, but for 
ages which are past, owing to their known periodic re- 
currence, found after many observations. They are 
calculated by astronomers to the second, by more com- 
plex methods, for an explanation of which persons de- 
siring further knowledge are referred to Newcomb, or 
any other authority upon this interesting subject. 





STARS AND STAR GROUPS. 


J. P. MCCASKEY., 





N presenting the numerical list of stars in their re- 
spective constellations, with the various papers pre- 
pared for successive meetings of the Star Club, it has 
seemed best to give also the running order of dates at 
which these meetings were held. The learner will thus 
know, in part at least, what Stars and Star Groups are 
to be seen in the heavens during that part of the year 
in which occur the several dates named; and it may 
also be added that the list will be as satisfactory for 
study one year hence, or ten years hence, or a hundred 
years hence, as it is now, for the reason that it has to 
do with Fixed Stars! The Moon and five of the planets 
visible to the naked eye, at one time or another during 
the year, are seen constantly changing their position 
with respect to each other and to the Stars, while the 
Stars themselves are “‘ immovable boundary stones by 
which the astronomer determines the courses of these 
heavenly bodies." Their relative positions are un- 
changed from generation to generation, and that for 
thousands of years—so that, from the stand-point of 
ordinary human experience, they are ‘‘the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever.” 

As to the lines of direction and distance given, and 
the triangles and other figures indicated, they seem to 
have fair working value. Many members of the Club 
using them have identified the Stars named ; and others 
in town and country, who were not members, have by 
their aid, became in good measure acquainted with the 
heavens above them, Even from far-away Montana 
Territory, a lady of intelligence writes that, through the 
newspaper reports of the Star Club work, she has fol- 
lowed it along from the beginning to the end, tracing 
the constellations and identifying the Stars; and has 
found the task at once easy and delightful. What, 
therefore, these reports have enabled this lady to do 
without difficulty among the distant Rocky Mountains, 
should be possible also to any one interested in “‘ the 

nd science"’ here at home—in Pennsylvania—for 
which latitude they were originally intended. 

As to the knowledge itself: To the earnest, reverent 
student, who devotes patient effort to its acquisition, it 
is its own ‘‘ exceeding great reward.” To him who is 
happily endowed with a love of the beautiful or an in- 
born appreciation of the sublime, no study assures so 
great return for the time that may be expended upon it. 
To the conscientious teacher who would put into the 
minds of his pupils the germs of an ever-broadening 
thought, that shall grow as from the little seed the giant 
elm—putting into their hearts, at the same time, impres- 
sions that cannot be lost but which, to many of them, 
will be ‘a joy forever'’—this study presents claims upon 
his attention thit are simply unrivalled in the wide 
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realm of physical science. Lazy people also, and people 
utterly devoid of enthusiasm, or lacking in the divine 
sense which delights in beauty and finds its native air in 
sublimity—even these may safely acquire this knowl- 
edge without risk of regret because of energy expended 
or opportunities improved. 


NUMERICAL ORDER OF STAR LIST. 

Oct. 16.—1. Arctu’rus; 2. Mu'fride; 3. Mi’rach, 
(rak) ; 4. Segi’nus; 5. Alphec’ca, in Northern Crown ; 
6. Alkatu’rops; 7. Nek’kar; 8. Ve’ga; 9. She’liak ; 
ro. Su'liphat; rz. Tarazad’; 12. Altair’; 13. Alshain’. 
The first seven stars, with the exception of Alphecca, are 
in Bo-o’-tes, the Bear Driver; the next three are in 
Lyra, the Harp; and the last three are in A’quila, the 
Eagle. 

These stars and constellations are all in the western 
and northwestern heavens, and should be looked for soon 
after twilight. Begin with the bright star Arcturus, 
low in the northwest immediately after sunset, and 
which now disappears soon after seven o'clock. This 
is the brightest star in that quarter of the heavens. Itis 
in the foot of what is known as the Big Y."". The con- 
stellation is Bootes, or the Bear Driver, so called be- 
cause he is forever driving the Great Bear around the 
Pole. The star Mirach is toward the meridian from 
Arcturus, and at the junction of the arms of the letter 
“Y," with Seginus at the extremity of the northern arm 
and Alphecca, in the constellation of the Northern 
Crown—the brightest of a curving line of stars—at the 
extremity of the southern arm. Alkaturops is in a direct 
line with Arcturus and Mirach, about 14° from Mirach. 
It is probably the last of the group to disappear below 
the horizon. Northward from it a few degrees is Nek- 
kar in the head of Bootes. Mufride is towards the hor- 
izon from Arcturus, in a northerly direction. It is in 
the foot of Bootes and disappears a half-hour before 
Arcturus, so that, while it may not beseen, all the others 
named may readily be identified if the sky is clear be- 
tween 6 and 7 o'clock in the evening. 

The constellation of the Harp may be known from the 
very bright star Vega, now nearly overhead at sunset, 
and the small parallelogram of faint stars quite near it 
on the south. Of the two stars in the short side of the 
parallelogram farthest from Vega, that to the east is 
Sheliak and that to the west Suliphat. It is between 
these two stars that the wonderful ring nebula of Lyra, 
or the Harp, is to be found, which is visible only 
through a good telescope. 

Carrying a line in a southerly direction from Vega, 
the constellation of the Eagle is reached at a distance 
of from 30° to 35°. It may at once be distinguished 
from its leading group of three stars in a straight line, 
the middle one very brilliant, those on the sides being 
more faint. Of these the star farthest to the north is 
Tarazad, the bright one next to it is Altair, and that 
farthest south is Alshain. This line of stars is between 
five and six degrees in length, and may be used in esti- 
mating other distances in the heavens. 


Oct. 30.—No. 14. Ras Alhague’; 15. Che’leb; 16. 
U'nukalhay’; 17. Jed or Yed; 18. Ras Alge’thi; 19. 
Rutil’icus; and 20, Ca‘jam or Gui‘am. The first four 
stars are in Ophiu’chus, the Serpent Bearer, and the last 
three in Hercules, the Giant. 

The constellations Hercules and Ophiu’chus, the 
latter known also as Serpenta’rius, the Serpent Bearer, 
lie wholly west of a line extending north and south 
through Vega and Altair. With these two stars at the« 
extremities of a base line, project a triangle, each of 
whose sides shall be about 30° in length, directly west- 
ward towards the horizon, its vertex will be at Ras Al- 
hague, in the head of Ophiuchus, a star of the second 
magnitude but the brightest in that part of the sky. 
Extend the nne from Altair through Ras Alhague, in 
the direction of Arcturus, the constellation Hercules 
will lie to the north and Ophiuchus to the west and 
southwest. Five degrees from Ras Alhague towards 
Arcturus, on or near this line, will be found the star 
Ras Algethi, which fixes the head of Hercules. This 
constellation, also known as the Giant, extends to the 
north, the foot being upon the head of the Dragon, an 
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irregular quadrilateral indicated by the line passing 
north and south through Vega and Altair. 

Having Ras Alhague, in the head of Ophiuchus, we 
fix the shoulders by means of an isosceles triangle with 
two stars at each extremity of its base. The brighter 
star of the pair farthest south is named Che'leb. The 
Serpent in this constellation contains the other stars to 
which names have been given. To fix this figure, which 
winds through many degrees, but which can easily be 
traced after the position of head and tail have been as- 
certained, we go back to the Northern Crown, in the 
southern arm of the “ Big Y." A short distance from 
this towards the southwest the letter X may be traced, 
comprising «ve faint stars. This is the head of the Ser- 
pent. The tail is not far from the Eagle and extends 
into the open space between the two streams of the 
Milky Way. Connect these extremities by a curving 
line of stars, some single, others in pairs, and the Ser- 
pent is learned. The brightest star near the X-shaped 
figure of the head is Unukalhay; the brightest in the 
first pair of stars near it which marks the left hand of 
Ophiuchus, is named Yed, or Jed. 

Turning to Hercules, we find Ras Algethi at the ver- 
tex of a triangle whose base lies towards the north, the 
angle nearest the western horizon being marked by the 
star Rutilicus. A few degrees from this, in the direc- 
tion of the X of the Serpent, isthe fainter star Cajam, or 
Guiam. North of this triangle at a short distance, in 
the direction of Draco, an irregular quadrilateral aids 
in fixing the Giant. 

After the star list of the evening had been given and 
taken down by the class with the accompanying dia- 
grams, the number of each star being used for conveni- 
ence in all diagrams, Mr, J. C. Burrowes discussed the 
subject of the Earth in its astronomical relations, treat- 
ing its revolutions, its place in the solar system and its 
relative size and importance as compared with the other 
planets, 

The newspaper paragraph, that the moons of Jupiter 
could be seen reflected in a hand-glass, was effectually 
disposed of by members present who had been able to 
see similar moons in the case of other planets and even 
of the largest fixed stars! 

It was stated, in connection with the planet Venus, 
which has been attracting so much attention recently— 
its proximity to the Earth causing it to be visible in the 
day-time—that its distance from us is now about 26,000,- 
ooo miles, and that its light comes to us in /ess than 
three minutes, whereas the light from the stars is, in most 
cases, many years on the way! 

The next meeting was fixed for Thursday evening, 
Nov. 6, that members may attend the County Institute 
on Friday, 14th inst., the date of the next stated meet- 
ing of classs, Before adjournment it was announced 
that Mr, H. C. Eicholtz had extended an invitation to 
the Club to view Saturn, Jupiter, and the Moon through 
his telescope. The hour from g to 100'clock was there- 
fore spent in these observations from Mr. E’s garden, 
by some thirty or forty members of the class, including 
a large party of ladies. The night being favorable, the 
moons of Jupiter, the rings of Saturn and the full disk 
of the Moon were shown very satisfactorily for the mag- 
nifying power of the instrument. 

Nov. 6.—No. 21. Benet’nash; 22. Mi’zar; 23. Al’- 
cor: 24. A’lioth ; 25. Me’grez; 26. Phad; 27. Me’rak; 
28. Du'bhe; 2g. Polar’is ; 30. Ko’chab ; and 31. Pher’- 
kad. The first eight stars here given are in Ursa Major, 
the Great Bear, and the last three in Ursa Minor, the 
Little Bear. The two Bears are noted constellations. 

These stars include all that are named in the two 
Dippers. The Great Dipper, in the constellation Ursa 
Major, is a very conspicuous grouping of stars. Begin- 
ning with the handle, the first star is Benetnash; 7° 
from this is Mizar, near which is the bright star-point 
Alcor; 4%° from Mizar is Alioth; then Megrez 5%° 
distant, the first star in the bowl of the Dipper. Phad 
is first in the bottom of the bowl, 4%° from Megrez; 
then Merak, 8° from Phad, and 5° from Dubhe, which 
completes the bowl. Merak and Dubhe are com- 
monly known as the “Pointers,” because they point out 
the North Star, Polaris, about 283° distant from 
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Dubhe. The word Dubhe means “bear.” Benetnash 
means “ the sons of the bier,’ the Arabs imagining 
this group to represent a funeral train with this star at 
the head. The Great Dipper is also known as the 
“ Plough,” and as “ Charles’s Wain.” 

Polaris is at the extremity of the handle of the Little 
Dipper, which curves in the direction of Seginus in 
Bootes. The bright star Kochab, in the bowl of this 
Dipper, is nearly one-third way from Polaris to Seginus, 
Near this is the last star in the bowl, named Pherkad. 
The remaining stars of the group are faint, though 
readily distinguished in a clear sky when the Moon is 
not bright. In the case of the Little Dipper the bowl 
stands above the line of the handle, while in the Great 
Dipper it is in the ordinary position. 

After review of Star List so far as given, Mr. Wm. F. 
Duncan read an excellent paper upon the Moon, This 
paper is given elsewhere in these pages. The track of 
the Moon, in its revolution around the Earth, led to an 
animated discussion, in which it was clearly shown by 
a simple blackboard demonstration, and reference to 
the Pythagorean proposition in geometry, that the 
path of the Moon in its orbit zs “always concave to the 
Sun,” as had been affirmed by the lecturer of the even- 
ing. The opinions of Prof. Proctor, the English As- 
tronomer, were also quoted as to the present condition 
of the Moon. In this connection it was stated that this 
distinguished scientist would deliver his lecture on the 
“ Poetry of Astronomy,” with illustrations by the aid 
of the calcium light, in Fulton Hall, Dec. 13th, Mr, 
McCaskey saying that he had heard him upon this sub- 
ject in the Philadelphia Star Course, and had engaged 
him for the evening named. He had done this because: 
of the popular interest manifested here in this science, 
and in order that everybody in Lancaster might enjoy 
the opportunity not only of hearing the most famous 
lecturer on Astronomy now living, but also of seeing 
his method of illustration, which is as effective as the 
broadest knowledge and the most skillful art of the time 
can render it. 

Nov. 28.—No. 32. Gie’di; 33. Da’bih; 34. De’neb; 
35. Sad’r (Sar); 36. Gie’nah; 37. Albi’reo; 38. Eta’- 
nin ; 39, Rasta’ban; 40. El Ra’‘kis; 41. Gru/mium; 42. 
Thu’ban; 43. Gian’sar; 44. Aidera’min, and 45. Al’- 
phirk. The first two are in Capricor’nus, the Sea Goat ; 
the next four in Cyg’nus, the Swan; the next six in 
Dra’co, the Dragon; and the last two in Cephe’us, 
(pronounced also in two syllables, Ce’pheus,) another 
star of which group, Er’rai, will he found in list given at 
next meeting of Club, Dec. rath, 

Take again the base line given at last meeting, north 
and south, through Vega and Altair—now three hours 
west of the meridian at 6 o'clock in the evening—term- 
inated northward by the irregular quadrilateral which 
marks the head of the Dragon, and southward by the 
two stars of third magnitude in the head of Capricornus, 
or the Sea-Goat. Let these four points fix our line, as 
before. The two stars in the head of Capricornus are 
about two degrees apart, and are named respectively 
Giedi and Dabih, the first named being farthest north, 
Giedi is about 23° and Dabih 25° south of Altair. 

Coming north on our base line we next fix and recog- 


nize the Northern Cross in the constellation Cygnus the . 


Swan, Taking Altair and Vegaas the extremities of the 
base ofa beautiful triangle, we complete this triangle east- 
ward with the bright star Deneb, also known as Arided. 
in the head of the Cross, This is a brilliant white star 
of the first magnitude, 24° from Vega and 30° or more 
from Altair. Within this sharply-defined triangle lies 
the Northern Cross, one of the most striking as well as 
most interesting star groups of the northern heavens. 
The head being known, to fix the foot of the Cross, take 
a point half way between Vega and Altair in the base 
of the large triangle just given. The star nearest this 
point is Albireo. On the line from Deneb to Albireo 
we have two stars—one bright, the other faint. The 
bright star is Sad’r (Sar) and is the nail which fastens 
the arms of the Cross to the tree. Of the stars in the 
extremities of the arms, Gienah is 8° east of Sad’r, or on 
the side towards Altair, while that which is 8° west is 
known only by its proper Greek letter. The Cross may 
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be very readily recognized, and is easily remembered if 
it is always associated with the triangle here given. In 
the beauty of its symmetrical proportions this figure is 
not surpassed. if indeed it is equalled, by any other in 
the heavens. The Southern Cross, not visible in our 
latitude, shows brighter stars, but it is a smaller group 
and the arrangement of the stars is so little like a cross 
that it might as readily be known on the charts by a 
different name. 

Our next constellation is the Dragon, the head of 
which lies to the north of Vega, and is marked by the 
irregular quadrilateral already mentioned. Ifa line be 
drawn from Vega to the North Star, the head of the 
Dragon will lie on the side toward the Great Dipper 
and not far from Vega. The star nearest Vega is 
Etanin ; the next, in a direction towards Benetnasch in 
in the Dipper, is Rastaban ; and the next, a faint star in 
the same direction towards the Dipper, is El Rakis. 
Grumium, also in the head of the Dragon, makes a 
small triangle with Etanin and Rastaban, being nearer 
Etanin, the vertex at Grumium in the direction of the 
Pole. A few degrees south from the head of the 
Dragon there is a bright star in the foot of Hercules, 
which must not be mistaken for El Rakis—the head of 
the Dragon pointing not in that direction, but towards 
the handle of the Dipper. The Dragon may be traced 
by a line of stars curving upwards and backwards 
towards Alderamin and Alphirk, in Cepheus; then re- 
turning, it passes around half-way between the two 
Dippers, its great curve almost enclosing the Little 
Dipper. 

Half-way. between the Guards of the Little Dipper 
and Mizar we have Thuban, which was the North Star 
4,000 years ago, when the Great Pyramid was built. 
Thuban was then ten times nearer the true pole than is 
mow the North Star. Seafaring men know this star as 
the “‘ Dragon's Tail.’ The last star in the tail of the 
Dragon is Giansar, which is about 8° distant from the 
Pointers in the direction of the North Star, 

Two stars have been named in Cepheus whose loca- 
tion remains to be fixed, namely Alderamin and Al- 
phirk. If a line be drawn from Deneb, in the head of 
the Cross, to the North Star, it will pass very near these 
bright stars, which lie nearly midway towards the Pole, 
Alderamin being nearer Deneb, and Alphirk about 8° 
from it toward the North Star. 

The special subject of the evening, in addition to the 
regular work of the Club, was the Sun. Mr. J. D. Pyott, 
in a carefully-prepared paper, discussed the solar phe- 
nomena and the problems of size, weight and distance, 
presenting the results of the latest investigations of as- 
tronomers with the aid of the telescope and the spectro- 
scope. He illustrated his subject very clearly with ex- 
cellent diagrams, showing the methods of finding the 
distance, the mass, and the dimensions of the Sun, and 
with charts specially prepared to represent the Sun 
spots, the corona of the Sun in a total eclipse, etc. His 
paper will be found elsewhere in this report. There 
were upwards of 150 persons present at this meeting of 
the Club, the audience room of the Young Men's 
Christian Association being unable to accommodate a 
larger number. 

Ce 12.—No. 46. Er’rai. in Cepheus; 47. Caph; 
48. Sche’dir; 49. Ruc’ba; 50. Fo’malhaut, in the 
Southern Fish; 51. Betel’guese (geese) ; 52. Rigel; 53. 
Bella’trix; 54. Saiph (Safe); 55. Min’taka; 56. Ani’- 
lam; 57. Ani’tak, and 58. Meis’sa. The first named 
star is in Ce’pheus, the next three are in Cassiopce’ia’s 
Chair, and the last eight are in Ori’on, which is the 
grandest constellation either in the northern or southern 
heavens. 

The stars Alderamin and Alphirk, in Cepheus, were 
fixed at last meeting by a line drawn from Deneb, in the 
head of the Northern Cross, to Polaris, the North Star. 
If a line be drawn from Alphirk to the North Star, it 
will be the base of a triangle, nearly isosceles, which 
will have Errai, (46) for its vertex, the triangle pointing 
towards the rude ‘‘ W" of Cassiopceia’s Chair. This 
star is in the foot of Cepheus. Nos. 47, 48 and 49 are 
in the “ W” just named, which may be promptly recog- 
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nized from the fact that the North Star lies half-way be- 
tween this group and the Great Dipper. A line drawn 
from Megrez, first below Phad in the bowl of the Great 
Dipper, through the North Star, and extended an equal 
distance beyond it, will strike Caph. Schedir is next, 
at the first angle, and Rucba at the third angle, or the 
fourth star of the five in this group forming the “ W." 
Fomalhaut, in the Southern Fish, will be found towards 
the southern horizon. It is a star of the first magnitude 
and the only bright one in that quarter of the heavens, 
Nearly overhead is the Great Square of Pegasus, which 
will be described at our next meeting. A line carried 
south from the western side of the Square some 45° will 
always fix Fomalhaut; as the line throngh the eastern 
side of the Square, some 35° or more, bearing eastward, 
will fix Diphda, in the tail of the Whale. 

The constellation Orion, mentioned in the Book of 
Job, one of the very oldest and certainly the grandest of 
them all, is now conspicuous in the eastern and south- 
eastern sky shortly after sunset, reaching the meridian 
about midnight. By noting the Belt, a line of three 
bright stars of the second magnitude three degrees in 
length, we get the most striking feature of the constel- 
lation, If a line be drawn through the middle of the 
Belt, cutting the line of the Belt nearly at right angles, 
it will indicate Betelguese and Rigel, the first ten degrees 
above the Belt and the latter eight and a half degrees 
below it. These are both stars of the first magnitude, 
the former of a ruddy color and the latter yellowish- 
green. Two other stars complete the quadrilateral, 
nearly regular, which encloses the Belt. The upper 
star in the angle near Betelguese is Bellatrix, that di- 
agonally through the Belt at the lower angle is Saiph. 
Meissa, in the head of Orion, is the vertex of a triangle 
whose base is formed by Betelguese and Bellatrix. The 
stars of the Belt are Mintaka, Anilam, and Anitak, the 
the first named being nearest Bellatrix and the last 
nearest Saiph. The Belt has been known as the ‘Three 
Kings,” ‘‘ Three Stars,” ‘Ell and Yard,” because it is 
a good measuring line, being, as has been said, just 
three degrees in length; the ‘“ Rake,” ‘‘ Napoleon,” 
*‘ Jacob’s Rod,’’etc. Job calls it the ‘Bands of Orion.” 
The first named star in the Belt is nearly over the equa- 
tor, so that this constellation can be seen from all parts 
of the habitable earth at the same time. 

After the customary review of the Star List, and the 
transfer of diagrams as above described from the black- 
board to the note-books of members, the paper for the 
evening was read by Mr. A. A. Hubley on the “ In- 
terior Planets," Venus, Mercury and Vulcan. It is in- 
cluded in this report and is a satisfactory presentation 
of nearly everything of popular interest that is known 
of these bodies. His blackboard and other diagrams 
aided much in illustration of the points presented, 

Dec. 27-—No. 59. Sche’at (Ske’at); 60. Mar’kab; 
61. Al’genib; 62. Al’pheratz; 63. Mi’rach; 64. Al’- 
maach; 65. Mir’fak, or Al’genib ; 66. Al’gol ; 67. A’tik; 
68. Svalo’zin; and 69. Rota’new. The first three are 
in Peg’asus, the next three in Androm’eda; next three 
in Per’seus, and the last two in the Dolphin. 

The first four stars make the Great Square of Pegasus, 
now passing the meridian, directly overhead, at six 
o'clock in the evening. This conspicuous group has 
three stars in Pegasus. The fourth, at the northeastern 
angle of the Square, is in the constellation Andromeda. 
This star is named Alpheratz, an Arabic word meaning 
“the horse.”’ It is in the head of Andromeda, which 
figure extends in the direction of Capella, the brightest 
star now in the northeastern sky in the early evening. 
The sides of the Great Square are from 13° to 16° in 
length, that is to say, from four to five times the length 
of the Belt of Orion. The stars on the western side are 
Scheat (Skeat) at the northern angle and Markab at 
the southern; on the eastern side Alpheratz north, as 
has been said, and Algenib south. These last named 
stars with Caph, in Cassiopceia, which was given at last 
meeting, are directly in line with the North Star. They 
are known as the ‘‘ Three Guides,”’ being on the first or 
prime meridian and pointing out its direction through 
the Pole. This prime meridian is that from which 
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longitude is reckoned in the heavens. Extended south- 
ward, it passes near Diphda a star in the tail of Cetus, 
the Whale. 

To indicate the principal stars in Andromeda, carry 
a straight line from the northeast angle of the Square 
as far as Capella, a very bright white star which may be 
recognized by a small triangle of faint stars near it. On 
or near this line we find three stars between Alpheratz 
and Capella. Alpheratz marks the head; Mirach, next 
in order, is in her belt; next is Almaach, in her foot; 
and the next, somewhat off the line and nearest Ca- 
pella,is Algenib, or Mirfak, in the constellation Perseus. 
The distance from Alpheratz to Mirach is 14°, from 
Mirach to Almaach 13°, and from Almaach to Algenib 
it is 16 degrees, 

The wonderful star Algol, known to the Arabs as the 
* Demon Star,” because of its variable character, forms 
a right-angled triangle with Almaach and Algenib, Al- 
gol being at the right angle. It is on the eastern side 
of the line just indicated, and the triangle opens towards 
Cassiopzia. This star decreases from second to fourth 
magnitude and increases again to second in a few hours, 
after which it remains brilliant for two and a quarter days, 
when the same changes recur. It is said of this star 
that the French astronomer Lalande would watch for 
it whole nights, in his old age, on one of the bridges 
across the Seine, to point out to those who were inter- 
ested the variations in its brilliancy. It is in the head 
of Medusa, The star Atik is in the foot of Perseus 
nearly half-way between Algol and the Hyades, the V- 
shaped figure in the head of the Bull, 

The constellation of the Dolphin, or Job’s Coffin, lies 
between the Eagle and the Great Square of Pegasus, 
nearer the Eagie It is a small group of small stars, 
but very well known. The star nearest Gienah, in the 
Northern Cross, is Svalozin, in the head of the Dolphin ; 
that nearest Altair is Rotanew. 

After some review of work already done, the “ Ex- 
terior Planets,’ Mars, the Asteroids, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune, were successively disposed of in 
an instructive paper prepared by Mr. A.S. Hershey, 
who presented the results of the latest observations, as 
well as the most approved theories of the astronomers, 
His lecture, which is No. 4 of the Star Club papers, was 
illustrated by blackboard diagrams, and representations 
of the different planets, which had been specially made 
and colored to show the distinguishing features, so far 
as known, of these different members of the Solar 
System, and also their relative sizes as compared 
with the Earth. 

This was followed by a pleasant interchange of views 
upon points suggested by the paper read. The newly- 
discovered moons of Mars were spoken of at some 
iength, Mr. McCaskey remarking that on a recent visit 
visit to Washington he'had been so fortunate as to 
see one of them (Demas) through the same great tel- 
escope by which it was discovered, a monster instru- 
ment in the new dome of the Naval Observatory to which 
visitors are but seldom admitted, and which at Wash- 
ington is regarded the best telescope in the world. Prof. 
Asaph Hall, who has made for himself a world-wide 
reputation by the discovery of these moons, was at the 
time making observations upon Demas, which happened 
to be insight. He afterwards turned the telescope upon 
Saturn as the object of most striking interest to his visi- 
tors. The magnificent planet which to the naked eye 
is small and dim when compared with Jupiter, stood re- 
vealed with moons and rings—the globe perhaps a foot 
in diameter and the rings apparently three feet across— 
a thing of wondrous beauty. 

In speaking of the recent lecture of Prof. Proctor, he 
also said that it was nearly a half-hour longer and better 
illustrated than when delivered at the Academy of 
Music in Philadelphia. Competent parties seem to 

that it was the grandest thing ever presented in 
Fulton Hall. The subject itself, the grandest in the 
whole range of the physical sciences, the magnificence of 
its illustration, and the extraordinary reputation of the 
lecturer all combined to make the evening one which it 
is a misfortune not to have enjoyed. The two hours 
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passed like a dream, and we woke from the vision of 
wonders wishing that it had been prolonged until mid- 
night. We cannot but think that had a thousand of 
the foremost astronomers, poets, prophets, historians, 
and scientists, chosen from all nations and all ages of the 
world’s history, been assembled in Fulton Hall, fully 
competent to understand what was presented as the net 
result, fixed and sure, of the scientific study of the solar 
and stellar systems “from the beginning until now,” the 
subject discussed would have commanded their pro- - 
foundest attention, and the method of its presentation 
have merited their unqualified approval. They would 
also—each one of them—have left the hall a stronger 
man than when he entered it, no matter what his indi- 
vidual line of thought or effort. The impression Jeft 
on the mind of the average hearer present was one of 
the most wholesome character. Lectures of this kind 
at frequent intervals would work immense good in the 
dissemination of knowledge, and in their quickening 
influence upon the thought of almost any community, 

Jan. 9.—No. 70. Capel/la; 71. Menka’lina; 72. 
Auri’ga or El Nath; 73. Cas’tor; 74. Pol’lux; 75. Al’- 
he’na; 76. Wa’sat; 77. Te’jat ; 78. Mebus’ta; 79. Proi- 
cyon; and 80. Gomel’za. The first three stars are in 
Auri’ga, the Charioteer; the next six in Gemini, the 
Twins; and the last two of the list in Canis Min~r, the 
Little Dog. 

In the northeastern sky of early evening one of the 
Most prominent star groups now visible is the Chario- 
teer. Its five leading stars make a well-defined penta- 
gon, by which the constellation may at once be distin- 
guished, The brightest star and one of the most bril- 
liant in the heavens is Capella, near which is a small 
triangle of faint stars, known as ‘The Kids.” The 
light from this star is estimated to be seventy years on 
its way to the Earth! At the angle of the pentagon 
next to Capella towards the eastern horizon is the star 
Menkalina, about 8° distant, in the right shoulder of 
the Charioteer. Nearly half-way between Capella and 
Bellatrix, in Orion, is Auriga, or El Nath, which star 
also marks the tip of one of the horns of the Bull, thus 
making it common to two constellations. The remain- 
ing two stars of the pentagon, that farthest east and that 
nearly west from El Nath, are indicated on the maps by 
Greek letters. A good figure to aid in fixing the stars just 
named is the long and narrow parallelogram, readily 
distinguished here, whose northern side is marked by 
Capella and Menkalina, the most northern star of the 
pentagon, and its southern side by Betelguese and Bel- 
latrix. The length of this figure, from north to south, 
is nearly five times its width. Within this regular figure 
is the star El Nath, which makes a slender triangle, both 
north and south, with the two stars at the ends of the 
parallelogram. This parallelogram may be made still 
better by including the whole of Orion. 

We turn now to the constellation Gemini, or the 
Twins. Castor and Pollux are the two bright stars in 
the heads of the Twins. ‘To fix these, extend a line ina 
northeasterly direction from Algenib, in Perseus, or 
Algol, the “demon star” in the head of Medusa, 
through Capella and Menkalina, until it strikes these 
stars, 5° apart—Algenib or Algol being as far in one 
direction from the Charioteer as are these stars in the 
other. Castor, the star farthest west, passes the me- 
ridian eleven minutes before Pollux. Six stars in this 
constellation are named, 

Extending a line from Betelguese, in Orion, to Pollux, 
we note two fainter stars. The first of these is Alhena, 
nearly half-way upon this line, but farther from Pollux, 
It is in the foot of one of the Twins. The other is 
Wasat in his body, again nearly half-way between Al- 
hena and Pollux. This is the eastern side of the rude 
parallelogram which marks the constellation. The 
western side is nearly parallel with this, its southern 
star, Tejat, completing the quadrilateral with Castor, 
Pollux andAlhena. The star between Tejat and Castor, 
nearer Tejat, is named Mebusta. This is a very inter- 
esting group, five of the six being multiple stars. Cas- 
tor is a noted double star, Wasat and Mebusta are 
each double, and Alhena is triple, while Pollux is quad- 
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ruple—the telescope resolving it, apparently a single 
star, into four mighty suns! 

Our next constellation, the Little Dog, is south of 
the Twins and east of Orion. This is one of the dogs 
of Orion, the Hunter. The other we will look after at 
our next meeting. The brightest of the two prominent 
stars in this constellation is Procyon, which is of the 
first magnitude and a lone bright star. The word means 
“before the dog,” because it rises somewhat earlier 
than Sirius, the Dog Star, the brightest star in the heav- 
ens, now seen in the early evening in the southeastern 
sky. Procyon is 23° south of Pollux and 26° east of 
Betelguese, with which stars it forms a conspicuous tri- 
angle. It also makes a large equilateral triangle with 
Sirius and Betelguese. each side of the triangle being 
about 26° in length. Four or five degrees northwest 
from Procyon is Gomelza, asmall triple star in the neck 
of the Little Dog. These two stars make a long but 
narrow parallelogram with Castor and Pollux, its length 
about 23°, its width 5°. Gomelza also forms a right- 
angled triangle with Pollux and Betelguese, Gomelza at 
the right angle. 

In referring to the growing interest manifested in the 
subject of star study, Mr. McCaskey spoke of letters re- 
cently received from teachers who are actively at work 
in the practical study of the constellations, and in pre- 
senting the results of their observations to their pupils. 
They uniformly report it one of the easiest and most in- 
teresting subjects they have ever presented in their 
schools. 

The County Superintendent, Mr. B. F. Shaub, who 
has been for years a student in this direction, and is fa- 
miliar with Stars and Star Groups, inserts the following 
among his official notices in the report of the County 
Institute, which has just been issued : *‘ Under the head 
of “‘ General Information,” applicants may expect to be 
questioned—more particularly than heretofore—as to 
their knowiedge of the Solar System, the leading stars, 
and the more prominent constellations, This grand sub- 
ject has been presented in a very practical manner at 
successive meetings of the County Institute. Teachers 
have been supplied gratuitously with the information 
and aids necessary to success in presenting it, and no 
text-books are needed by their pupils, It is believed 
that Lancaster may take the lead among the counties 
of the State in introducing this delightful study into the 
schools in a manner at once easy and interesting, and 
the co-operation of all good teachers is earnestly desired 
to this end.” 

The “ general information” of one who did not know 
the Moon from the Sun would be rather limited, but 
not to be able to distinguish the North Star from Sirius, 
or Orion from the Great Bear, is ignorance hardly more 
excusable. It is like that of the book-worm who does not 
know a walnut tree from an ash, or a willow from an 
oak. Once fairly introduced into the schools, the habit 
of observing and distinguishing the stars and constella- 
tions will go out among the people and may contribute 
for generations to their gratification, and to their moral 
as well as mental development. 

After a review of the Club on the Star List thus far as- 
signed, Mr. W. W. Griest discussed the subject of 
Comets and Meteors—paper found elsewhere—describ- 
ing the most remarkable of them and presenting the 
views held by the learned at different ages of the world’s 
progress in astronomical knowledge. He also gave the 
latest approved theories in regard to them, although the 
results of observation in this department of the science 
of astronomy are less satisfactory than in almost any 
other. 

Jan, 23.—No. 81. Aldeb’aran, in the Hyades; 82. 
Alcy’one, in the Ple’iades, both stars and star clusters 
belonging to Tau’rus, the Bull; 83. Ari’etis; 84. Sher- 
atan’; 85. Mesar’tim; 86. Diph’da; 87. Men’kar; 88. 
Mira; 89. El Risch’a, in the Fishes; 90. Ar’neb; 91. 
Ni’bal; 92. Sirius, the Dog Star; 93. Mir’zam; 94. Mu’li- 
phen ; 95. We’sen ; 96. Alu’dra; and 97. Adha’ra. The 
first two stars and star clusters are, as stated, in Tau'rus, 
the Bull; the next three in A’ries, the Ram; next three 
in Ce’tus, the Whale; then a star in Pis'ces, the Fishes ; 





the next two in Le’pus, the Hare; and the last six ir. 
Ca’nis Major, the Greater Dog. 

In the constellation Taurus, the Bull, of which only 
the head, neck and fore-shoulders are shown in the 
charts, we have two small but beautiful groups, the Ple- 
iades and the Hyades, both of which have been well 
known to successive generations of men for thousands 
of years. They may readily be fixed by aline extended 
in a northwesterly direction from the three stars in the 
Belt of Orion to Almaach in Andromeda. This line 
will pass first through the V-shaped cluster in the head 
of the Bull, which the Roman poet Virgil calls the 
“rainy Hyades." The very bright star of the first 
magnitude in this cluster is Aldebaran, the ‘“‘Eye of the 
Bull.” The remaining four stars are small, but aid in 
making a clearly-defined figure, 

Eleven degrees from the. Hyades, upon our line, ex- 
tending towards the northwest, we find the Pleiades. 
This faint star cluster, with which Job and David were 
familiar, and which suggested to Tennyson the happy 
fancy of “ fire-flies tangled in a silver braid,” is also 
known as the “Virgins of Spring,” the ‘‘Seven Sisters,” 
and the ‘Seven Stars.” The brightest star of this group, 
of which but six stars are visible and all of them small, 
is named Alcyone, (Al-cy’-o-ne,} which is known also 
as the “ Light of the Pleiades.” This star is said to be 
1200 times as large as our Sun. When we remember 
that some 350 globes the size of our Earth might be 
strung about the equator of the Sun—like monster 
beads upona mammoth cord—we are impressed with 
its enormous magnitude, of course without compre- 
hending it, save in a very slight degree by comparison. 
But think for a moment of a sun twelve hundred times 
larger than even this! 

Alcyone has been supposed by some—though it may 
be no more than the bold guess of an enthusiastic as- 
tronomer—to be the central sun of our stellar system, 
that about which all the other stars (suns), with their 
attendant planets, revolve. By the mysterious influence 
of gravity it reaches out to our Sun as to others, across 
the measureless depths of space, seizes it with a grip of 
iron, and hurls it forward in its orbit—with uniform but 
inconceivable velocity. Our Moon moves each day 
through some thirteen degrees of its monthly orbit 
around the Earth; while the Earth, with 365 days to 
its year, makes nearly one degree each day in its annual 
orbit around the Sun—thus causing the’ stars to pass 
the meridian four minutes earlier each evening. But 
so vast has this orbit of the Sun about Alcyone been 
reckoned, that it traverses but one minute of its tremen- 
dous circuit in a thousand years, although the distance 
it moves each year is estimated at 154,000,000 of miles. 
There being 360.degrees in a circle, and sixty minutes 
to each degree, it will readily be seen that for the Sun 
to move through a single degree of its orbit it would 
require 60,000 years, or more than 21,000,000 years to 
complete a single revolution around the great central 
sun, the “ Light of the Pleiades.” 

If all this be true, is it likely that the plan of the Cre- 
ator—so far as our Solar System is concerned—con- 
templates but a single revolution of this grand second- 
ary orb about its grander primary ? May it not rather 
be fairly assumed that many such revolutions have al- 
ready been made and that many more are yet to be 
made—each occupying its more than 20,000,000 years 
of time, as reckoned by man's arithmetic? When we 
think of the Earth in this relation it grows older, by far, 
in its Astronomy than even in its Geology! 

Our next constellation is Aries, the Ram, which is the 
first of the twelve constellations of the Zodiac, the Bull 
being the second. While the head of the Bull is east- 
ward towards Orion, who is represented on the charts 
as about to strike him with an upraised club, the head 
of the Ram is in the opposite direction, towards the 
west, though he is represented as looking eastward, 
along the path of the Sun. The leading stars in Aries 
may readily be fixed by extending a line from Aldeb- 
aran, in the Hyades, to Alpheratz, in Andromeda, at 
the northeast angle of the Great Square of Pegasus. 
On this line, which we divide into three parts, we have 
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at the second point of division, nearest Alpheratz, three 
stars in the head of the Ram, the two brighest of which 
are 4° apart, that to the north being Arietis; and to the 
south Sheratan. South of Sheratan, at the distance of 
1%°, is a fainter star, named Mesartim. Arietis is in 
the middle of the forehead and Sheratan in a coil of 
one of the horns. The first-named star is one of 
those from which longitude is reckoned. These stars 
may now be seen on the meridian at six o'clock in the 
evening. 

South of the Ram will be found Cetus, the Whale, 
occupying some fifty degrees of the heavens from east 
to west, though it is not a very conspicuous constella- 
tion. The double star, Diphda, in the tail, is promptly 
fixed by a line carried southward through Alpheratz 
and Algenib, the eastern side of the Great Square of 
Pegasus. It is the brightest star in this part of the 
heavens, and may be readily distinguished. Menkar, 
in the head of the Whale, is 40° east from Diphda and 
about 25° west of the Hyades. It makes a rude isos- 
celes triangle with Aldebaran and Saiph (in Orion), 
Aldebaran at the vertex and Menkar at the angle 
farthest south. It also makes (nearly) an isosceles tri- 
angle with the Pleiades and Sheratan, in the head of 
the Ram, oran irregular quadrilateral with the Pleiades, 
Sheratan and Algol, in the head of Medusa. Again, it 
makes a large isosceles triangle with Alpheratz and 
Diphda, with Menkar at the vertex. There are, also, 
five stars in the head of the Whale, four or five degrees 
apart from one another, which are so situated as to 
form a regular pentagon. The brightest of these is 
Menkar. Thirteen degrees west from Menkar towards 
Diphda is the variable star Mira, This becomes almost 
invisible once in every 331 days. It is known as “the 


wonderful star of 1596,” because it disappeared wholly 
from sight in that year. 

The Fishes, a straggling constellation of faint stars, 
are the twelfth sign of the Zodiac. They lie directly 


west of the Ram and south of Andromeda and Pegasus. 
The only star of note here is El Rischa, which may be 
found some seven or eight degrees from Mira towards 
Sheratan, about three degrees west of a straight line 
connecting these stars. It is nearly over the equator. 

We now turn to the Hare, a small constellation a few 
degrees south of Orion. Here the four prominent stars 
make a quadrilateral not unlike the bowl of the Great 
Dipper, the two stars on the eastern side being the 
pointers to Saiph. Of these, the star nearest Saiph is 
Arneb, and the other, which is farthest south on the 
western side, is Nibal. The star Arneb is 11° south of 
Rigel. 

Our last constellation for the evening, Canis Major, 
the Greater Dog, has perhaps been one of the best known 
to mankind in all ages of the past, containing, as it does 
the resplendent Dog Star Sirius, the largest and bright- 
est orb in the heavens, The ancients thought it was the 
heat of this star, added to that of the Sun, that caused 
the increased temperature of midsummer. Hence this 
season became known as the “‘ dog days,” or the “‘time 
when the Dog Star rages." The Romans were accus- 
tomed yearly to sacrifice a dog to Sirius, to propitiate 
his favor towards their herds and fields. ‘This star is 
about 10° east of the Hare and 23° southeast from the 
Belt of Orion. It is 26° degrees from Betelguese and 
the same distance from Procyon, with which stars it 
makes a beautiful equilateral triangle, all of them being 
stars of the first magnitude. The diameter of the Sun is 
about 880,000 miles ; that of Sirius is estimatecl at 12,000,- 
ooo miles, so that while Alcyone would make 1,200 
suns lixe ours, Sirius would make more than 2,500! Its 
proper motion in its orbit is 840 miles per minute, and 
its distance from our Earth is reckoned at twenty-two 
light years! Sirius is in the head of Canis Major, 5%° 
to the west is Mirzam in the fore paw of the Dog; and 
in the neck, at the distance of 5° to the east, is Muliphen 
a faint star which disappeared in 1670, and was not 
again seen for twenty years, but has shone steadily since 
that time. Eleven degrees from Sirius will be found a 
beautiful triangle, formed of bright stars, all of which 
are named. That at the vertex of the triangle nearest 
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Sirius, is Wesen ; to the east, in the base of the triangle, 
is Aludra and to the west Adhara. These last named 
stars are about 5% ° apart. 

Mr. Frank Griest then, for three quarters of an hour, 
discussed the Nebular Hypothesis, in a paper elsewhere 
given, making a very clear and effective presentment of 
this grand theory. He had not only consulted many 
authorities, both modern and less recent, but, in order 
to have the latest opinions of our ablest American as- 
tronomers, had also been in correspondence with Profs. 
Newcomb, Pierce, and Langley, from all of whom in- 
teresting letters were read at the close of the lecture. 

It was stated by Mr. McCaskey that it had seemed 
desirable to supplement the work of the Star Club by 
illustrated popular lectures from the two most distin- 
guished platform men in Europe and America respec- 
tively, in this department of science. Prof. Proctor, the 
foremost lecturer in the world upon this science, had 
been in Lancaster one memorable evening early in the 
Star Club course, and Rev. Henry W. Warren had been 
engaged to deliver a lecture which would come in ap- 
propriately near its close, on ‘‘ Recreations in Astron- 
omy.” This lecture also would be illustrated with the 
calcium light, and would be delivered in Fulton Opera 
House on Thursday evening, February 26th. Prof. 
Proctor is an astronomer by profession, and speaks ef- 
fectively and with authority from the scientific stand- 
point. Rev. Dr. Warren is, by profession, a clergy- 
man, one of the ablest in America, but has for a life- 
time pursued the study of astronomy with all the en- 
thusiasm of the devotee of science. He is more elo- 
quent than Proctor—indeed the most eloquent lecturer 
on Astronomy who has appeared upon the platform 
since the death of Mitchell. He is also author of the 
most popular work on the subject that has recently ap- 

ed. 

Dr. Warren had already been heard twice in Lan- 
caster within the past few years; once on the “ Forces 
of a Sunbeam,” and again on a“ Trip to the Stars.” 
But the lecture promised—which was doubly interesting 
from its movable illustrations, with the same gentleman 
in charge of the calcium light as at theProctor lecture, Mr. 
Long, of Philadelphia, would surpass in interest either 
of those just named. Coming near the close of the Star 
Club course, and supplementing with very different il- 
lustrations and very different treatment that of Prof. 
Proctor, this evening also in Fulton Hall would be one 
never to be forgotten by those who might have the good 
fortune to be present. 

In a letter read before the Club, Dr. Warren writes : 
“The astronomical work doing in Lancaster county 
has surprised me, and now that I see the published re- 
ports I am delighted. I received my first lessons in 
astronomy before I knew the four fundamental rules of 
arithmetic. These lessons I have never forgotten. 
They have made me feel at home wherever I have 
turned my face to the skies, though I was on the great 
Ocean, among the Alps, on the Pyramid, or under the 
clear sky of the East, where God, seeking to lift Abra- 
ham up to his own lofty thought, said unto him, ‘ Look 
now towards heaven and tell the stars if thou be able.’ 
Perhaps I did not thank the district school teacher as I 
should at the time, but I have blessed her ever since, 
and am glad to say any word of encouragement to any 
that are following in her steps.” 

Feb. 6.—No. 98. Reg’ulus; 99. Al Gie’ba; 100. 
Adhaf’era; ror. Northern Ras al A’sad; 102. Southern 
Ras al Asad; 103. Zoz’ma; 104. Denebola; 105. Asel’- 
lus Borea’lis; 106. Asel'lus Austra’lis; 107. pe, 
the Bee Hive Nebula; 108. Ac’ubens; 109. Teg’mi-ne ; 
110, Al/phard, in Hydra; 111. Na’os, in the Ship Argo, 
and 112. Pha’et, in the Dove. The first seven stars are 
in Leo, the Lion; the next five, including the Nebula, 
are in Cancer, the Crab; and the last three in the re- 
spective constellations named. 

The constellation of the Lion is now rising above the 
eastern horizon in the early evening, and can readily be 
traced at any time after 8 o’clock as it moves towards 
the meridian, It is some distance south of the Great 
Bear, and is that sign of the Zodiac which lies between 
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the Crab and the Virgin. We take it upon our list 
now, as it will aid us presently in fixing the few faint 
stars of the Crab to which names have been given. The 
group of stars in the head of the Lion is widely known 
as ‘‘ The Sickle,” because of its striking resemblance to 
that old-fashioned implement of husbandry. 

The bright star Regulus, of first magnitude, which is 
towards the horizon—the blade lying in the direction 
of the zenith—is in the handle of the Sickle. This star, 
which was named from a distinguished Roman Consul, 
is known also as Cor Leonis, or the “‘ Heart of the 
Lion.” Its distance from the ecliptic is less than one- 
half a degree. It is much used by nautical men in de- 
termining their longitude at sea. When on the merid- 
ian it makes a large triangle, nearly isosceles, with Cas- 
tor, which is distant about 40° to the northwest, and 
Procyon in the Little Dog, about the same distance to 
the southwest. The star at the point where the handle 
joins the blade is not named. Al Gieba, nearly 9° from 
Regulus, is the first star in the blade of the Sickle. It 
is double; its period about 1,000 years. The second 
star in the blade is Adhafera, in the neck of the Lion, 
4° from Al Gieba. Six degrees from Adhafera is 
Northern Ras al Asad, third star in the blade, and con- 
tinuing the blade we have for the fourth star Southern 
Ras al Asad, in the mouth of the Lion. Both stars last 
named are double. 

Twenty-five degrees’northeast from Regulus is found 
the well-known star Denebola, of the second magnitude, 
in the tail of the Lion. Between this and the Sickle 
there are two conspicuous stars, making almost a right- 
angled triangle with Denebola, or in the opposite di- 
rection, a parallelogram with Al Gieba and Adhafera. 
The upper star here, which first reaches the meridian, 
is Zozma. It is in the back of the Lion, a triple star, 
thirteen degrees east from Al Gieba and ten degrees 
northwest from Denebola. The star below Zozma is 
not named. These are all that have received names in 
this constellation. ‘Taken together they constitute a 
group which, once learned, will not be forgotten by 
any one interested in the study of the heavens. 

We now turn to Cancer, the Crab, a constellation 
which shows no bright stars and would attract but 
little attention from the ordinary observer were it not 
that it is one of the twelve signs of the Zodiac. It 
occupies some thirty degrees of space between the 
Twins and the Lion. None of its stars can be distin- 
guished in the moonlight. They should be looked 
for in the absence of the Moon, when the sky is clear. 
Midway upon a line drawn from Regulus to Pollux 
will be found the two stars, Asellus Borealis and Asellus 
Australis, in the body of the Crab. Both are faint, 
but nearly on a line between them a good eye may dis- 
tinguish, the dim, cloud-like nebula, Praesepe, the Bee- 
Hive, apparently as large as the human hand. This is 
almost the only nebula in the heavens that can be seen 
with the naked eye. It must be looked forin the ab- 
sence of the Moon, as has been said, and is seen even 
then with some difficulty. The stars just named are at 
the eastern angles of an irregular quadrilateral, which 
encloses this nebula, The upper star on the eastern 
side is Asellus Borealis, and the lower on the same side 
is Asellus Australis. Acubens, very faint, is nearly half- 
way between Al Gieba and Procyon. Half-way be- 
tween Acubens and Procyon is another faint star not 
named. Between this and Pollux, midway, is Tegmine, 
which is also in line with Castor and Pollux, about 10° 
from Pollux, near the line last indicated. 

The constellation Hydra, but a part of which is yet 
visible in the early evening, winds along through more 
than 100° of longitude. The head is a striking group 
of small stars directly south of the Crab. to which it 
might readily be supposed to belong. Tracing the 
curving line of stars from this point, in a southeasterly 
direction, we reach the star Alphard, an Arabic word 
meaning the ‘‘Lone One.” The name describes the 
situation of the star. Alphard is also known as Cor 
Hydre, or the “Heart of Hydra.” A line from Al 
Gieba through Regulus will reach Alphard about twenty 
degrees beyond Regulus, The ‘Lone Star” also com- 
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pletes a quadrilateral with Regulus, Pollux and Pro- 
cyon. 

We close our list for the evening with what is known 
as the “ Egyptian X,” comprising five stars in as many 
constellations: Betelguese in Orion, Procyon in the 
Little Dog, Sirius in the Greater Dog, Phaet in the 
Dove, and Naos in the Ship. The first three are already 
on our list as Nos. 51,79 andg92. The last two we fix 
by completing the X southward, Sirius being at the 
crossing of the lines and Betelguese and Procyon at 
their northern extremities. Naos is found to the south- 
east as far beyond the triangle in Canis Major formed 
by Wesen, Aludra, and Adhara, as this triangle is beyond 
Sirius. Phaet is fixed by a line drawn 32° directly 
south from the Belt of Orion. This figure, the Egypt- 
ian X, should be looked for when Orion is an or near 
the meridian, as Naos and Phaet are then high enough 
above the southern horizon to be recognized with cer- 
tainty, 

The list of stars for the evening having been taken 
down by the class, with the diagrams indicating their 
relative positions, Miss Marie A. Kemp, of St. James’ 
School, presented the grand “ Circle of the Heavens,” 
the Zodiac, in an interesting and instructive paper, to 
which the reader is referred. Her blackboard illustra- 
tion also was excellent, 

A spirited discussion was had as to the probabitity of 
Alcyone, in the Pleiades, being the centre of our Stellar 
System, the views of different authorities being quoted 
for and against this bold guess of the astronomer, 

At the close of the Club work, and before final ad- 
journment, it was decided to organize a Plant Club 
for work during the Spring and early Summer, which 
shall study the elements of Botany, giving attention to 
the wonders of plant growth, and the practical analysis 
of plants according to the tables of an approved text- 
book. Each member of this class will need a text-book 
for home study and field work. The class will arrange 
for eight or ten meetings between this date and the mid- 
dle of June, and a part of the work to be done by each 
member will probably include the analysis and mount 
ing of at least thirty of the native Spring plants, with 
description, in proper form, of family, genus, species 
and habitat in the case of each plant analyzed. The 
first meeting of the Plant Club to be held at the call of 
the committee appointed to consider the details of its 
organization, the members of said committee being 
Messrs. J. D. Pyott, J. C. Burrowes and Miss Marie 
A. Kemp. 

Feb. 20.—No. 113. Cor Caroli, in the Hunting 
Dogs; 114. Co’ma Ber’eni’ces, or Ber’eni’ce’s Hair, a 
constellation ; 115. Spi’ca, or Aris’ta; 116. Vin'’demia- 
trix; 117. Zavija’va; the three last named stars being 
in Virgo, the Virgin. 

The Hunting Dogs of Bootes (Ca'nes Venat'ici) are 
now above the northeastern horizon by 7 o'clock in the 
evening. The Bear Driver holds them in leash, as they 
pursue the Bear around the Pole. The constellation is 
not a prominent one, the only conspicuous star being 
Cor Caroli, ‘‘ Heart of Charles,” in the neck of Chara, 
the dog farthest west—a star named by Sir Charles 
Scarborough in memory of Charles I, of Englaud, who 
was beheaded A. D. 1649. 

It will be remembered that, as the handle of the Great 
Dipper is the tail of the Great Bear, the Dogs must be 
looked for immediately behind him, the charts repre. 
senting them in vigorous pursuit. To fix this star, ex- 
tend a line from Benetnasch, in the extremity of the 
handle of the Dipper, to Denebola, in the tail of the 
Lion, No. 104 of our list. Divide this line into three 
equal parts. At the first point of division, that nearest 
Benetnasch, we have Cor Caroli; and at the second 
point, nearest Denebola, the beautiful cluster of faint 
stars known as Berenice’s Hair. Aline from Dubhe, 
one of the Pointers, through Phad, produced 19° 
farther, will also fix Cor Caroli. 

Coma Berenices, or Berenice’s Hair, is a very inter- 
esting star group. The story of how it was named is 
often repeated and is familiar to many. Berenice, the 
Queen of Egypt, alarmed for the safety of her husband, 
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promised her beautiful locks as a votive offering to the 
goddess Venus, should he be restored to her unharmed. 
The king returned, and the vow was paid. But her 
hair soon disappeared from the temple of the goddess, 
and, to shield from punishment those who had it in 
charge, the astronomer Conon declared that Jupiter 
had transferred it to the heavens, in proof of which 
statement, he pointed out the constellation known ever 
since as Berenice’s Hair. The astronomer thus saved 
the lives of the priests, from whose care the locks had 
been stolen. Asan old-time specimen of high-grade 
adulation—high as the heavens—at first glance this 
seems only less stupendous than the effort of the Latin 
poet Lucan, who, in an address to the Emperor Nero, 
prays him that after death he may not choose his place 
near either of the poles, lest his weight should disturb 
the balance of the Universe! When we remember 
what Nero was, and try to realize what the Universe is, 
Conon’s story becomes modest compliment, and Lucan 
stands matchless forever ! 

We began our work in October last with Bootes sink- 
ing rapidly in the northwest. His dogs were already 
out of sight. . Disappearing before their master, they of 
course rise before him. Their present position has just 
been indicated, Arcturus, the bright star in the knee 
of Bootes, is now on the horizon before g o'clock in the 
evening and before 10 o'clock the “‘ Big Y”’ is in full 
view. When we saw this bright star sink in the north- 
west it was placed at the head of our list, and now, as 
the Earth moves on in its course around the Sun, our 
No. 1 comes again into view, to remain in our sky until 
late in the Autumn, being some eight months in the 
year above the horizon and four months below it. 

Having now three stars of what is known as the 
“Diamond of Virgo"—namely, Denebola, Arcturus and 
Cor Caroli—we complete the figure to the southeast 
with the fourth, which is Spica in the Virgin. This does 
not rise in February until after nine o'clock, but by ten 
o'clock the entire figure may easily be distinguished. 
Spica is the only bright star in its immediate vicinity. 


- It is in the ear of corn in the left hand of the Virgin. It 


is 35° from Denebola, and when on the meridian about 
50° almost due south from Cor Caroli, Nearly midway 
between Spica and Berenice’s Hair is Vindemiatrix, in 
the right arm of Virgo. It is nineteen degrees from 
Arcturus and about the same distance from Coma 
Berenices, thus making an isosceles triangle which 
points southward. Zavijava is in the top of the left wing 
of Virgo, 13° south of Denebola. A line from Arcturus 
through Vindemiatrix and extended as far beyond it, 
will indicate this star. 

It is interesting now before daybreak to see the stars 
and constellations in the east which a few months ago 
we Saw set in the west. At6 a.m. we have Hercules, 
Serpentarius, and the head of the Dragon nearly on the 
meridian, with the Harp, the Eagle, the Swan, and the 
Dolphin conspicuous in the eastern sky. The bow of 
the Archer is well up in the southeast, while Vega, Al- 
tair, and Deneb, in the head of the Cross, are the three 
brilliant star points that arrest the attention of even the 
careless observer. 

The subject of ‘‘ Light and Eclipses,” was discussed 
in a very interesting paper by Miss Mary Martin, prin- 
cipal of St. James’ School. What light is, as we know 
it in its wonderful effects, how transmitted through space, 
the theories that have been advanced in regard to it, 
and those now most approved, were presented with the 
customary clearness and force which characterize the 
work of the lady by whom the paper was prepared. 
Blackboard and other diagrams were used in effective 
illustration of the solar spectrum and the phenomena 
of eclipses. 

It was announced before adjournment that the next 
meeting of the Star Club would be held four weeks 
hence, at which time Mr. J. D. Pyott would discuss the 
three instruments through whose aid the development 
of modern science has become possible, namely, the 
“‘ Telescope, Microscope, and Spectroscope.” At this 
meeting which was largely attended,no formal paper 
was read, nor was any addition made to the Star List, 
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the rising of some of the stars having already been an- 
ticipated and it being desirous that time should be al- 
lowed for the heavens to change sufficiently to complete 
the work of the Club at a single meeting, to be held 
during the month of May. * * * Mr, Pyott exhib- 
ited before the class and explained the construction of 
the three instruments named—the Telescope on exhibi- 
tion belonging to Mr. B. B. Martin, of Lancaster; the 
Compound Microscopes to Dr. Crumbaugh and to the 
Lancaster Microscopical Society ; and the Spectroscope 
obtained specially from Philadelphia for use on this 
evening. The members of the Club were much inter- 
ested in this exhibit of instruments, for which, as for 
much besides during the Winter course of meetings, they 
were indebted to the gentleman by whom these indis- 
pensable aids to scientific investigation were presented 
and discussed, 

May 26.—No. 118. Algor’ab; 119. Alchi'ba, in the 
Raven; 120. Al’kes, in the Cup; 121. Zubenelg’; and 
122. Zubenesch’, in the Balances; 123. Graf’ fias, in the 
head, 124. Les‘ath, in the tail, and 125. Anta’res, the 
heart of the Scorpion. 

The closing meeting of the Star Club was held to 
complete the round of the heavens. The work of this 
large class has attracted much attention and aroused 
no little interest, both in city and county, in the delight- 
ful subject of Star Study. We give herewith the re- 
marks of the leader of the class, which will enable any 
one who has been following the work of the Club to 
identify the constellations and leading stars now above 
the horizon in the early evening, with their relative po- 
sitions in the heavens. They were as follows: 

Three months have passed since the last addition to 
our Star List, a longer time than was anticipated when 
that meeting was held. Certain constellations then on 
the eastern horizon at six o'clock are now at that 
hour upon the meridian overhead. During that time 
the Earth has swept through one-fourth of its mighty 
orbit about the Sun, and, all unconscious of motion, we 
have traversed a distance in space of nearly 150,000,000 
of miles! As the great globe has thus moved steadily 
onward with frightful velocity—its radius vector passing 
over ‘‘ equal spaces in equal times" with the unfailing 
certainty of arithmetic—the angle of its axis with the 
Sun’s ray has, day by day, been constantly decreasing, 
for our northern hemisphere, so that our list of stars, 
suspended amid the snows and naked branches of Feb- 
ruary, is resumed for some final work amid the green 
fields, summer heat, blooming flowers and luxuriant 
foliage of a May that seems twin sister of July. 

It has been the transition from Winter to Summer, 
but during that interval the members of the Star Club 
have not been inactive. As Plant Club they have taken 
up, under the efficient lead of Mr. Burrowes, another 
and most profitable branch of study. Without at- 
tempting to teach anything exhaustively, much system- 
atic work has been done; a number of formal papers 
have been read ; there has been instruction in practical 
analysis of plants; and the leading features of this de- 
lightful science have been so presented, that, while all 
of us have acquired more or less knowledge through at- 
tendance here, there are those who will look back to 
these evenings with gratification as among the most pro- 
fitable of their lives, if it shall chance that here their in- 
terest in the study of flowers and plants and trees was 
for the first time aroused, or at least given practical di- 
rection, 

In some measure also, out of the live interest felt in 
the work of these classes, there has grown up within 
these months a society more permanent in character 
and one which promises to be more far reaching in its. 
influence than either Star Club or Plant Club. The 
purpose of this latter flourishing organization is the study 
of nature through the aid of that wonderful instrument, 
the compound microscope. Its history is briefly this: 
A young man of Lancaster, Dr. J. W. Crumbaugh, 
wide-awake and energetic—with a genuine desire for 
knowledge and a genius for hard work—while a medi- 
cal student at the University of Pennsylvania became 
interested in the compound microscope, and upor 
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graduation brought with him from Philadelphia a fine 
instrument for use in his professional studies. 

The examination of objects by its aid but fanned the 
flame of interest with some of us that had been partly 
aroused here, and at the suggestion of one of our num- 
ber, the Lancaster Scientific Club was organized and is 
now a chastered corporation. The purpose of this 
Club was the purchase and fitting up of asuitable room 
for use by the Lancaster Microscopical Society, which 
has since been organized and is already in good work- 
ing condition. The society had at its organization, three 
months ago, seven instruments, three of them belong- 
ing to individual members. The number of high-grade 
microscopes already in hand or ordered is now sixteen, 
with fair prospect of steady increase as people learn to 
know what a source of unfailing interest and delight 
this instrument may become to any thoughtful man or 
woman. 

Why has this work been done? We are not scien- 
tists; perhaps none of us ever dream of such worthy dis- 
tinction; certainly not he who addresses you. We are 
not even specialists. But as we have learned to enjoy 
music and poetry, painting and sculpture, literature, elo- 
quence and the dramatic art, so we are learning more 
and more to enjoy the perfect work of God in nature. 
It matters not whether these wonders are discerned by 
the unaided vision, or revealed by the telescope or by 
the marvellous lenses of the microscope—something of 
them we have learned, more we mean to know, and that 
while life shall last. And it needs only that others 
about us shall learn what enjoyment there is in the use 
of the compound microscope, to grow as enthusiastic in 
admiration of it as are, even now, the members of our 
Microscopical Society. So much for the interregnum of 
the Star Club. Let us turn, for a few minutes, to the 
work of its closing session. 

Among the prominent constellations now visible at 
nine o'clock in the evening east of the meridian over- 
head we have, beginning at the extreme north and 
coming southward, Cepheus, whose two brightest stars, 
Alderamin and Alphirk, are nearly on the straight line 
drawn from Deneb, the head of the Cross, to the North 
Star ; Cassiopceia, which now shows the Chair, or the 
straggling ‘‘ W," low down in the northeastern sky ; the 
head and greater part of the body of the Dragon, the 
tail of which extends beyond the meridian between the 
two dippers; the Swan, or Northern Cross, containing 
the bright star Deneb; the Harp, with its bright star 
Vega, which may readily be identified by the regular 
parallelogram of faint stars near it; the Eagle nearly 
due east, identified by its straight line of three stars, the 
middle one, Altair. being of the first magnitude. Her- 
cules, whose foot is on the head of the Dragon, and his 
head near that of Ophiuchus, known also as Serpen- 
tarius, some forty degrees farther south, these two con- 
stellations, Hercules and Ophiuchus, which includes the 
Serpent, occupying nearly all the large space between 
Bootes on the west, the Dragon and the Harp on the 
north, the Eagle and one or two unimportant star 
groups on the east, and the Balances and the Scorpion 
on the south and southeast. 

These two last named constellations are the only ones 
of the Zodiac that remain to be given this evening, in 
which individual stars are identified by their names, the 
Archer, which follows the Scorpion, being distinguished 
by the Milk Dipper and the Bow, but none of its stars 
bearing names that have been currently adopted. 

The leading star groups to the west of the meridian 
at nine o'clock are as follows: Auriga, whose bright 
star Capella is rapidly sinking in the extreme northwest ; 
the Little Bear, which contains the Little Dipper, with 
the North Star at the extremity of the handle; the 
Twins, Castor and Pollux, nearing the horizon; the 
Little Dog, the bright star Procyon just disappearing, 
Sirius, of the Great Dog and all the stars of Orion being 
wholly gone; the Crab, a faint group but a constella- 
tion of the Zodiac lying between the Twins and the 
Lion ; the Lion itself, conspicuous for the Sickle and the 
stars Zozma and Denebola; and the Virgin next be- 
yond, whose bright star Spica is nearly on the meridian. 
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Continuing the Zodiac through the Lion and the Vir- 
gin, we have again the Balances and the head and heart 
of the Scorpion. This entire constellation is in view 
shortly after ten o'clock, and by midnight Sagittarius, 
the Archer, may also be seen in this quarter of the 
heavens. 

North from the Virgin, towards the Polar Star, we 
have Berenice’s Hair, and Cor Caroli, in the collar of 
one of the Hunting Dogs of Bootes, and not far from 
the Great Dipper of Ursa Major, a star group known 
to everybody. The head of Hydra is a striking group of 
faint stars a short distance west from the Crab. Carrying 
the line of this constellation with its sinuous curves in 
a direction south and southeast, we pass the Cup and 
the Raven, and crossing the meridian overhead, again 
reach the Balances, the Hydra being more than a hun- 
dred degrees in length. Having now the “ lay” of the 
varions Star Groups above the horizon at the hour of 
evening already named, we are prepared to identify the 
four constellations with which the work of the Star Club 
for the present season will be ended. 

Taking the “Diamond of the Virgin’""—which comprises 
Cor Caroli to the north, Spica to the south, Arcturus 
east and Denebola west—we fix the bright star Spica. 
Southwest from this star, but not far distant, we observe 
the constellation of the Raven, an irregular quadrilat- 
eral of stars, none of which are above third magnitude. 
The star nearest Spica in the upper angle to the east is 
Algorab; that marking the lower angle to the west is 
Alchida. Fifteen degrees west from the Raven is the 
Cup, the brightest star of which is Alkes. Algorab 
is nearly midway between Alkes and Spica. Both the 
Raven and the Cup rest upon Hydra, which can read- 
ily be traced through this part of the heavens. 

The bright red star now in the southeastern sky is 
Antares, which marks the Heart of the Scorpion, If 
from this star we extend lines to Arcturus and Spica, 
the two largest stars of the Balances will be clearly in- 
dicated between said lines, That farthest north is Zu- 
benelg, farthest south Zebenesch, these stars occupying 
respectively the northern and southern scales. Some 
eight degrees north of Antares is Graffias, in the direc- 
tion of Arcturus. It may be recognized by comparing 
it with another bright star equally distant from Antares, 
in the opposite direction, also by a faint star one degree 
to the northeast, or by two other stars forming a slight 
curve with it ata distance of three degrees from each 
other. Inthe extremity of the tail nineteen degrees south- 
east from Antares, is Lesath. The tail of the Scorpion 
is a beautiful curve of stars ending ina pair, the brighter 
of which is Lesath. 


Our work is done. At the outset it was our purpose 
to confine the list to one hundred stars, but that num- 
ber was reached so readily, that it seemed best to ex- 
tend it to one hundred and twenty-five. We began 
with Arcturus; we end with Antares. Between these 
names as they stand upon our list, good papers on 
special topics have been read, and there has been no 
little scanning of the heavens for stars and constella- 
tions. From No.1 to No. 125—they bound for many 
of usa profitable experience in the direction of star 
study, one which we shall always recall with pleasant 
memories. 

We have here been brought again and again into 
contact with the majestic plan of God in the Solar and 
Stellar Systems—a thought which has in it something 
for the lightest head and the coldest heart. Facts of 
astronomical science presented here from time to time 
have come to some of us witha revelation of power 
and wisdom, of majesty and beauty, that has for us no 
less of solemn awe than glad delight. What thoughts 
these things suggest! What sermons these things 
preach! The Universe is one; one law pervades it all, 
from the falling pollen of the fragile flower to the awful 
sweep of the star system; by one Master Mind alone is 
everything controlled, sustained; one Mighty Hand 
alone it is that wields the sceptre of universal empire. 


And in the degree in which this lesson has been 
taught, is our work well done or a failure} 
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GERMAN SCHOOLS.—The earlier course of instruc- 
tion in music in the Common Schools of Baden, 
Germany, is devoted to exercises for cultivating 
voice and ear; the latter to an introduction to the 
elements of vocal music. With the latter is con- 
nected a course of songs, partly as a basis for what is 
to be learned, and partly as an application of what has 
been learned. Only such songs may be used as are 
intelligible to children ; and particularly are religious 





and appropriate or proper national songs to be used. 
The local church music is to be practiced, while 


pupils are to be insured a clear understanding of the 
text. All singing is done standing. The following 
‘is the work assigned for each of the first eight years 
of school life: 1. Voice and ear exercises, catching 
and repeating notes sung before, within limits of first 
five tones of the (major) scale; marking simple time; 
singing child songs. 2. Voice and ear exercises ex- 
tending through whole octave (major); distinctions 
of tunes as high and low, long and short, strong and 
weak; simple songs within an octave. 3. Repre- 
senting tones by figures, exercises in the numeral 





WORK, THE NIGHT IS COMING. 
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L. Mason. Srpney Dyer, 1864. 
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1. Work, for the night is com - ing, Work thro’ the morn - i hours, 
2. Work, for the night is com - ing, Work thro’ the sun - = noon ; 
3. Work, for the night is com - ing, Un - der the sun - set skies; 
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Work while the dew is 


Fill bright - est hours with la -_ bor, 


spark - ling, Work 


’mid springing flowers; 
Rest comes sure and soon ; 














While their bright tints are glow - ing, Work, for day- light flies ; 
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Work when the day grows 
Give ev’ - - i 
Work - till beam 






fly 
the last 


















er, Work in the glow - ing sun, 
ute Some-thing to keep in_ store; 
eth, Fad-eth | to shine no more; 
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Work, for the night is com - ing, 
Work, for the night is com - ing, 
Work while the night 





When man’s work is done. 
When man works no more. 


is dark’n- ing, When man’s work is o’er. 
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(musical) scale, exercises in double and triple time ; 
application of foregoing in suitable songs with one 
part. Then comes notation of tones by round notes, 
ith scale exercises; extension of scale above and 
below the single octave; and “four four” and “six 
eight” time, time notation and rhythm; two-part 
singing begun, and church songs practiced. — 
the last three years of this course there are continu 
scale exercises, raising and lowering the “pitch;” 
simple scale transformation; two and three-part sing- 
img, and church songs. The time set apart for ac- 


tual instruction in music is but one hour weekly in 
the “short” course; from two to three hours weekly 
in the “extended” course. The instruction is quite 
elementary; but there is much school singing besides 
that of the “instruction hours,” so that every eight- 
year class sings well for children. This is a 
result when it applies to an entire population —Xay. 
Without the definiteness of sculpture and paint- 
ing, music is, for that very reason, far more sugges- 
tive. Like Milton’s Eve, an outline, an im is 
furnished; imagination does the rest.—— 7ie, 
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RAIN UPON THE ROOF. “Kore beate 


Lively. 
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1. When showers gath-er O - ver star - ry spheres, And the mel - an - 
2. Ev - ’ry tin-kle on the shingles Hasan ech-o in the heart, And a thousand 
3. There is naught in art’s bra- vu-ras, That can work with sucha _ spell, In the spir- it’s 
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cho - ly darkness Gently weeps in rain-y tears,’Tis a joy to press the rif low Of .a 
dreamy fan-ciesIn-to bus-y be-ingstart;Anda_ thousand re - col-lections Weave their 
pure, deep fountains, Whence the holy passions swell, As that mel-o-dy of na-ture, That sub- 
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cottage chamber bed, And to lis-ten to the pat-ter Of the soft rain o-ver-head, La 1 
bright hues in-to woof, As I lis-ten to the pat-ter Of the soft rain on the roof. La la 
dued, subduing strain, Which is play’d upon the shingles By the pat-ter of the rain. La 1 
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la ila. 





OTE— f singing the “‘la la’? accompaniment and chorus, the words only may be sung, repeating, with expres- 
PP the range by. pote verse. Itis analy sung without this accompaniment, and is always afavorite with schools. 
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